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PENNSYLVANIA—A True Picture 
of Its Greatness, and How It Got That Way 


HE PATHFINDER, in its series of 
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io Pennsylvania 
New York. We 
some things whi 
but may need to 





ne states, now comes 
having disposed of 
are going to tell you 
ch you already know 
be reminded of about 


this most interesting and strong-char- 


actered commonwealth 


of things whic 
Pennsylvania of 
wealthiest states 
would not be c 


the wealth-sharers. 


wealth created? 
No, it was by 
energy, 
habits generally. 
years ago a newl 


ed senator from 


been 


coming to Washington. 
came from 


The state he 


unceasing labor, 
patient thrift, and steady 


and also a lot 
h you don’t know. 
course is one of our 
—otherwise its wealth 
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How was that 
Was it by blueprints? 
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A few 
y elect- 
a west- 


things would have made Pennsylvania 
a great state his wonder was increas- 
ed. Pennsylvania was one of the origi- 
nal 13 states. It was the “Keystone” 
state in that great arch. It was here 
that the Declaration of Independence 
was declared and the Constitution was 


born. “Sylvania” is Latin for woods— 
hence the name, meaning “Penn’s 


woods.” In fact nearly half the state 
is still covered with woods, in spite 
of the long and extensive lumbering 
operations. It was named for William 
Penn, an English Quaker, who found- 
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this would mean three degrees of lati- 


tude north or in a general way a block 
160 miles from south to north and 
300 miles from east to west—which is 
about the shape of the state today. All 
this territory was in bitter dispute for 
several generations. The state of Vir- 
ginia, which then included what is 
now West Virginia, laid claims to land 
as far north as what is now Pitts- 
burgh,—named from William Pitt, the 
friendly English prime minister. They 
sent George Washington on that fa- 





mous march to rescue the territory 
from the French, who had strongly 


fortified themselves there. When the 
British captured Montreal from the 
French in 1760 all Pennsylvania be- 
came safely English. In 1763 two Eng- 
lish surveyors, Mason 
and Dixon, were deput- 
ed to survey the disput- 
ed line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, 
and this line to this day 
is known as “the Mason 
and Dixon line.” It is 
fixed at 39 degrees and 
43 minutes of latitude. 
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Saw 
prosperity. 


evidences of wealth 
He was so awed by what 


and solid 


he saw that he began asking himself: 
“What have these Pennsylvanians got 


that we haven’t got?” 
Statesman, 
country well, 
ibout this matter. 


Being a true 


anxious to really serve his 
he kept thinking hard 


He noticed for one 


thing that the Pennsylvania farmers 
had huge barns—often bigger than the 
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house 
well repaired and painted. 


and that 


everything was kept 
The costly 


irm utensils were kept under cover, 
instead of being left out in the open, 
to be damaged or ruined by rust and 


ot, as was often the case in his part 
of the country. 


He didn’t consider 


Pennsylvania much of a farming state, 
but he was amazed when he saw how 


thoroughly 


the 


land was tilled and 


what a great variety of crops were 


raised—instead of only a single crop. 


Then when this senator found that 


iny one of hal 


f a dozen different 


ed here a refuge for the oppressed of 
many lands. Religious freedom, popu- 
lar rule and trial by jury were the 
main planks in Penn’s platform. His 
treaty with the Indians in 1683 was 
praised by Voltaire, the great French 
liberal, as “the only treaty not sworn 
to and never broken.” It was the 
Swedes who first settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. They had a trading post on the 
Delaware river at the head of Dela- 
ware bay which they called Upland, 
and which was later changed to the 
modern Chester. The Dutch traders 
next came and tried to drive the 
Swedes out, and finally the English 
came and subdued both the others. 
The Swedes remained and added a 
sturdy element to the early pioneer 
population. Penn’s charter from the 
English king gave him territory wesl 
of the Delaware river and north of 
Lord Baltimore’s Maryland tract “as 
far as plantable”—and Penn construed 


from Connecticut had settled in sev- 
eral of the beautiful valleys in the 
northern part of the state and they 
claimed this territory belonged to 
Connecticut. But a court of arbitra- 
tion held in favor of Pennsylvania. In 
1784 Virginia agreed that the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania should start 
on the Mason and Dixon line five 
degrees of longitude west of the Dela- 
ware river and go north to Lake Erie. 
Meantime the northern boundary of 
the state had been fixed at latitude 42. 
Yet when this line was run west to 
Lake Erie it cut Pennsylvania off from 
the lake entirely. But the federal 
government then sold Pennsylvania a 
little triangle north of latitude 42, and 
it is this which accounts for the funny 
little corner which this state has on 
the lake. This “door” was of very 
great value, as it gave the state an 


(Continued on page 9) 




















































































TIMELY TOPICS 


CALAMITOUS SPRING 

Nature is man’s best friend gener- 
ally, but when she becomes riled and 
goes on a rampage she is his worst 
enemy. When she goes off on these 
rampages she takes a terrible toll of 
humanity. This country has had more 
than its normal share of havoc 
wrought by riled nature this year. 
The record-breaking long, cold winter 
took a heavy toll of life and property, 
not to mention the great amount of 
human suffering the almost unprece- 
dented weather within our shores 
caused. When the subzero weather 
finally ended, floods in the state of 
New York, nearly all the New England 
states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, 
Maryland and West Virginia took 
heavy tolls in life and _ property. 
Searcely had these floods subsided 
than terrific windstorms swept the 
South, from Arkansas to South Caro- 
lina, leaving nearly 500 dead, over 
3,000 injured and causing damage to 
property and crops estimated at $25,- 
000,000. Truly the devastating disas- 
ters our people have suffered this 
spring are more than enough to cause 
the budding spring poets to change 
the usual refrain “Spring, Beautiful 
Spring” to“Spring, Calamitous Spring.” 

Of course floods are nothing unusual 
in the United States. Neither are tor- 
nadoes. Do you know that tornadoes 
in an average year kill 300 of our cit- 
izens? But this latest tornado, spin- 
ning at perhaps 500 miles an hour on 
its vertical axis and moving over land 
at approximately 30 miles an hour, 
snuffed out the lives of nearly half a 
thousand people. The property dam- 
age it wrought is proportionally larg- 
er than the average yearly damage by 
these freak wind storms. Thus it 
stands out as probably the South’s 
worst tornado. Its unusually long 
path of several hundred miles makes 
it stand out in meteorological history. 
The average tornado usually dips, hits 
and vanishes into thin air. Seldom 
do they make more than an hour’s 
journey by land, leaving death and de- 
struction. But when one of these 
twisters mows a wide path across six 
states it is a national calamity. And 
the year is young yet. More tornadoes 
may be expected to get in their blows 
before it ends. 

As the storm-torn regions rushed the 
mammoth task of. erasing the scars 
left by their worst tornado President 
Roosevelt allocated $2,500,000 of WPA 
money for emergency work. The Red 
Cross continued to aid the stricken 
communities. The various centers of 
population hit by the tornado were 
Gainesville, Ga.; Tupelo, Booneville 
and Grenada, Miss.; Columbia and 
Waynesboro, Tenn.; Red Bay and Elk- 
wood, Ala.; La Crosse and Melbourne, 
Ark.; Anderson, S. C., and scattered 
smaller communities. Gainesville and 
Tupelo were hardest hit. After some 





semblance of order was restored to 
the downtown streets in Gainesville 


that city’s death toll was put at 200, 
1,500 injured, 3,000 homeless and a 
total property loss of more than $10,- 
000,000. Tupelo, “little TVA city,” 
counted more than 215 dead, thou- 
sands injured, 700 homes destroyed, 
3,000 ho.neless and property damage 
exceeding that of Gainesville. Re- 
building is now under way in both 
these cotton manufacturing cities. 
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LOWER RAIL FARES IN EAST SURE 


When the _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission ordered a reduction in 
coach and Pullman fares to two and 
three cents a mile, respectively, some 
thought it likely a large number of 
the Eastern roads would challenge the 
validity of the order. But instead of 
challenging the order the objecting 
railroads offered a compromise meas- 
ure providing for a reduction in coach 
fares to two and a half cents and Pull- 
man fares to three cents. This com- 
promise would be a considerable re- 
duction compared with the present 3.6 
cents a mile in coaches and approxi- 
mately four cents in Pullmans. If the 
commission accepts the compromise of- 
fer to put these rates into effect for 18 
months the public is assured of cheap- 
er rail travel in the East. Should the 
commission decline to accept the com- 
promise a general reduction to the two 
and three cent rates is certain to go 
into effect as ordered on June 2 be- 
cause the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
has announced plans to follow the 
commission’s order by putting into 
effect the rates ordered on that date. 
In order to meet the competition of 
the B. & O. the other roads would have 
to lower their rates accordingly. How- 
ever, should the commission approve 
the compromise rates it is believed the 
B. & O. would fall in line. 

en 


MERCHANT MARINE DISORDERS 

Moved by the increasing number of 
disorders among crews of American 
passenger and freight vessels Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper has requested 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 


boat Inspection Service to make a 
searching investigation. Joseph B. 


Weaver, director of that bureau, has 
announced the launching of a nation- 
wide inquiry into the widespread 
cases of sabotage, insurrection, muti- 
nies, strikes and disorders on Amer- 
ican merchant ships. These disturb- 
ances are attributed in informed quar- 
ters to a definite communistic plot 


against the chief sea powers. Reports 
to the Steamboat Inspection Office 


show between 300 and 500 interrup- 
tions in service of ships within the 
past two years. Explains Director 
Weaver: “For about a year and a half 
there have been numerous interrup- 
tions to the operation of American 
merchant vessels. These were prime- 
rily confined to the West Coast, but 
recently have extended to the Gulf 
and the East Coast ports and to the 
high seas.” 

In disclosing that he had also laid 
before President Roosevelt and the 
cabinet the reported cases of sabotage 
and insubordination aboard vessels of 
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American registry and that an info; 
mal inquiry is being conducted by hi 
department Secretary Roper declare; 
that “American ships are absolute! 
safe” despite these disturbances. H 
said he did not believe any fea 
should be felt upon the part of t! 
traveling public about American shi; 
Our safety standards, he added, 4; 
equal to the requirements of any oth: ; 
nation and we are constantly strivi 
to bring about greater standards 
safety at sea. 

The Bureau of Navigation ani 
Steamboat Inspection Service has ask 
ed all operators of freighters and »p 
senger ships of American registr) 
keep it informed of all cases of in: 
ordination among their crews so | 
corrective measures may be take: 
the interest of greater safety of |i! 
and property at sea. Strikes on | 
are quite different from strikes at 
Without a dependable, well disciplin: 
crew the most carefully drawn s 
safety laws and the most eflicie: 
steamboat inspection service do 
amount to much. In fact, a well-dril! 
ed, intelligent crew, ready to respond 
to every call, is of paramount impo: 
tance at all times for the protection of 
the vessel and the passengers. Alleged 
refusal of sailors on merchant ships t 
obey orders both in port and out of 
port and their refusal to take lifeboat 
drills may explain much of the need 
less sacrifice of life and property in 
sea disasters of the past few years. 
The Morro Castle disaster provides « 
striking example of what can resul!! 
from the lack of proper discipline and 
leadership at sea. 
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BIG MONEY FROM AAA 

While everybody seems agreed tha! 
sooner or later the public should b 
accurately informed as to just who 
received the bulk of the benefit pay- 
ments under the invalidated AAA, it is 
-asy to see the politics in the presen! 
hue and cry about these payments 


The battle over AAA payments is pure 


ly a partisan sparring-match. This is 








election year. The New Deal has 
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Washington Post 


Senator Vandenberg wants Congress to tak: 
a peek at his favorite skeleton in a closet 
but Congress doesn’t seem very anxious. 
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THE PLOUGHMAN 
HOMEWARD PLODS 


HIS WEARY WAY 

ANO LEAVES THE 
wORLD TO 
DARKNESS 





—Washington News 


Oh, how the weary farmer could prosper if 
he could only get the benefit of the protec- 


tion which the organized industries enjoy! 


been more than generous to the farm- 
ers of the country and for that reason 
is figured to command much of the 
farm vote. Not having found a better 
farm program to offer the tillers of the 
soil Republicans have been grasping at 
straws in an effort to win themselves 
a larger slice of the rural vote. If the 
New Deal’s farm program could be 
discredited in some way that might 
serve to decrease the New Deal’s popu- 
larity in both rural and urban areas. 
When the first inquiries were made 
into the huge payments to big bene- 
liciaries New Deal opponents believed 
they had struck a hard blow and per- 
haps had a real campaign issue at last. 
No doubt urban areas will hear a lot 
ibout these payments to farmers from 
campaign orators, but subsequent de- 
velopments have taken much of the 
early kick out of the revelations. 
The probe of AAA payments goes 
back to early in March when the 
House of Representatives sought in 
vain to gét information concerning 
such payments. Rep. Taber, Repub- 
lican of New York, was the first to 
vet on the trail of big AAA bounties. 
But not until Senator Vandenberg, Re- 
publican of Michigan and a frequent- 
ly mentioned Republican presidential 
possibility, persisted in his inquiry 
ind introduced a resolution in the 
Senate requesting a list of all AAA 
bounties over $10,000 did the real fire- 
works begin. The Department of Agri- 
culture at first ran up the distress 
signal which gave the impression that 
the proposal might be alarming and 
even embarrassing. The Republican 
National Committee, according to the 
rules of the political game, made capi- 
tal of the department’s (Secretary 
Wallace’s) stalling. But before the 
Senate had time to pass the Vanden- 
berg resolution Secretary Wallace re- 
vealed in a report to the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee payments to farm- 
ers under the production control pro- 
grams ranging up to $1,067,665. The 


report disclosed that among the farm- 
ers assisted during the three years of 
AAA were corporations and individ- 
uals with 'arge land holdings receiv- 
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ing benefit payments exceeding $100,- 
000, and in two instances topping 
$1,000,000. 

Admitting that some payments were 
rather large, the Secretary declared 
the average AAA payment was mod- 
erate. Up until January 1, 1936, he 
said, approximately one billion dol- 
lars was paid on 6,900,000 AAA con- 
tracts, an average of about $145 per 
contract. It is easy to concentrate 
attention on the big payments, he con- 
tends, but they are not representative. 
Wallace deplored the large payments, 
but blamed them on pre-New Deal 
conditions, such as the “crushing ef- 
fects” of low prices which “squeezed 
out” many small farmers, etc. 

In all cases of AAA benefit payments 
the number of dollars received by in- 
dividuals or corporations owning 
farms was in proportion to the num- 
ber of unplanted acres they owned. 
Despite all the publicity given to the 
battle over these payments no one has 
as yet been hurt politically or even 
psychologically. The seemingly one- 
sided advantage the probers had early 
in the battle has been almost evened 
up. A check of the AAA lists, it is 
said, disclosed that the bounties, big 
or little, showed no political favorit- 
ism, but that Republicans had shared 
equally with the Democrats, in strict 
conformity to the units of their farm 
holdings which were held out of pro- 


duction. The Democratic National 
Committee is preparing figures to 
show just what proportion of the 


questioned large payments went into 
Republican pockets. Rep. Jones, chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, is planning a counter attack on 
Republican criticism of large AAA 
benefits. He has prepared a resolu- 
tion calling on the Tariff Commission 
to report to Congress the names of all 
corporations who have benefited from 
existing protective tariffs by $100,000 
or more a year. The administration 
holds that its benefit payments to 
farmers for crop control under the 
AAA and soil conservation constitutes 
no greater concession to farmers than 
those long enjoyed by great manu- 
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facturing corporations under the 
tariffs. As concerns the farmer, Sec- 
retary Wallace has indicated he does 
not believe any payment that has been 
made or will be made will shake the 
belief of the vast majority of farmers 
that a national program for agricul- 
ture is needed for the common good. 

———__ > 


NATIONAL DEBT CLIMBS HIGHER 


In testifying before the House Ways 
and Means Committee drafting the ad- 


ministration’s tax bill Daniel W. Bell, 
acting budget director, said the public 
or national debt will reach $34,500.,- 


000,000 by June 30 if the total cost of 
paying the soldiers’ bonus is included. 
Treasury bookkeepers at the end of 
the quarter-year had an even smaller 
debt for the prese 900,000,000. 
But Treasury and Budget Bureau ex- 
perts always seem to be able to arrive 
at a much smaller figure than Mr. 
Public, the unofficial bookkeeper who 
figures the national debt at the present 
time is $36,000,000,000. The difference 
in Treasury figures and Mr. Public’s 
figures spells the fully guaranteed obli- 
gations of the government. Such ob- 
ligations, which are certainly a part 
of the public debt, have been increas- 
ing lately and now total something 
like $4,546,000,000. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has over 
$250,000,000 of such obligations out- 
standing; the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration $2,900,000,000 worth and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
$1,400,000,000 worth. There are other 
outstanding obligations such as Fed- 
eral Land Bank bonds and credit bank 
debentures which are not usually in- 
cluded in debt figures because the 
Treasury contends such obligations are 
backed dollar for dollar by sound 
collateral, 
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FOREIGN 


TURKEY 

Turkish government requested per- 
mission of the League of Nations to 
fortify the Aegean Islands at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles Channel 
near the Dodecanese Islands. This was 
in addition to her previous request to 
remilitarize the Dardanelles Straits 
zones. The Dodecanese Islands have 
been heavily fortified by Italy. Greece 
was asked by Turkey to support her 
bid for refortification of the Darda- 
nelles. In a note to the signatories of 
the Lausanne Treaty, a copy of which 
went to Geneve, Foreign Minister Tev- 
fik Rustu Aras said in effect that unless 
Turkey’s demands are met, the govern- 
ment of the republic “may be com- 
pelled to take before the nation the 
responsibility incumbent upon it by 
adopting measures dictated by the im- 
perious necessity of circumstances.” 
Under the Lausanne Treaty Straits 
Convention Turkey was_ prohibited 
from militarizing the Dardanelles. 


FRANCE 


Board of Directors of Pershing Hall, 
landmark of the American Legion in 
Europe (legion headquarters in Paris) 
announced that hall will close its doors 
April 30, its treasury empty. 

In an election speech Former Pre- 
mier Edouard Herriot expressed the 
fear that France’s refusal to pay some- 
thing on her war debts to the United 
States had lost forever the possibility 
of American aid for France against 
Germany. 

Because of the delicate situation on 
the Rhineland, and in all Europe, 
France has ordered 175,000 army con- 
scripts whose military service was to 
expire in April held in active service 
until further orders. 


AUSTRIA 


Fears of another Nazi uprising simi- 
lar to that which took the life of 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfus in 1934 
caused government officials to order 
the arrest of leaders in Nazi “cells,” 
especially in southern Austria where 
terroristic acts have been perpetrat- 
ed. Renewed Nazi activities in Aus- 
tria coincided with German reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. Only the lead- 
ers can be arrested because more than 
25 per cent of the population are Nazis. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Britain’s Naval rearmament will 
begin this year with the laying down 
of 20 new and modern warships. 

Attention was drawn to one war 
danger in the House of Commons 
when the government was asked to 
store a six-months supply of wheat to 
prevent starvation in the British Isles 
in case food ships are cut off by an 
enemy. 

The National League of Young Lib- 
erals at York adopted a resolution in- 
dicting the British government for 
blundering in the handling of foreign 
affairs and asking strict and immedi- 








ate sanctions against Italy, a course 
now being avoided by the govern- 
ment because of its open dangers. 

No royal courts will be held in Buck- 
ingham palace this year, it was an- 
nounced by King Edward. This ban 
on court functions due to court mourn- 
ing for the late King George will cost 
London dress shops about $2,000,000 
in lost business. King Edward, how- 
ever, will hold two garden receptions. 

Leopold von Boesch, 55-year-old 
German ambassador to Britain, died 
in London of heart disease. 

Former Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald recently underwent a 
minor operation in a London hospital. 


SPAIN 

Provisional President Diego Mar- 
tinez-Barrio retained Premier Azana 
and his government. The government 
announced May 10 as the date for 
selection of 473 presidential electors 
who, with 473 deputies in the Cortes, 
will elect a new chief executive on 
May 17 to succeed Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, ousted on charges of mal- 
feasance in office. 


CUBA 

Marking the first time the Congress 
has met since the Machado regime in 
1933, the 162 representatives and 36 
senators elected in January last took 
office. President Jose A. Barnet and 
the American Ambassador Jefferson 
Caffery were among those attending 
the ceremonies. 

Powerful bomb explosions, one in 
the doorway of the American Con- 
sulate, spread fear throughout Santi- 
ago. Two deaths were reported as 
police rounded up Terrorists suspects. 


MEXICO 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, former 
president who for 11 years was the 
strong man of Mexio, was arrested in 
a surprise coup by the government and 
with several of his principal advisers 
sent into forced exile in the United 
States. Upon his arrival in the United 
States Gen. Calles issued a warning 
that the communistic policies of Pres- 
ident Larzo Cardenas “will lead to 
chaos and anarchy.” 


ETHIOPIA 

New Fascist triumphs were report- 
ed by Italian troops. The blackshirts 
reached Lake Tana and a motorized 
unit occupied Dessye, Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s former field headquarters. 
Marshal Badoglio reported an engage- 
ment near Wadara in which the Italian 
casualties were 46, dead and wounded, 
and the Ethiopian loss “considerable.” 
Inhabitants of Addis Ababa again fled 
the city as Italian planes flew over 
but did not bomb the capital. Mean- 
while, Emperor Selassie was reported 
leading an army of 300,000 to attack 
the Fascists along the northern front. 


CHINA 


Chinese foreign office sent a second 
protest to Moskva against the mutual 
assistance pact recently signed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Mon- 
golian National Republic. This sec- 
ond protest repeated China’s former 
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stand that under no circumstance 
would she recognize the pact becaus 
the new treaty disregards the 1924 
Russo-Chinese treaty recognizing Chi- 
nese sovereignty over Outer Mongoli 
Reports from Sze-Chuan Provin 
claimed 20,000,000 persons in t! 
western section were starving in 
famine resulting from Red armies « 
astating the once plenteous area 


GERMANY 

An English news correspondent rr 
ported marked changes in the Sa 
after a year of Nazi rule. Iron and 
steel industries there are booming 
a result of German armament pu: 
chases, but a serious slump in the co 
industry together with higher pric: 
is causing grumbling. The sto: 
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Germany under Hitler begins to look like 
the Germany of old. 


trooper, overthrown in Germany by 
Hitler’s blood purge, is said to have 
much political power in the Saar. 
Also, the position of the Jew is termed 
as desperate, 

Germany’s new Zeppelin, Hinden- 
burg, successfully completed its firs! 
round-trip crossing of the Atlantic be- 
tween Germany and Brazil. 

It was reported that Germany had 
agreed to surrender future claims to 
her former Pacific islands now man- 
dated to Japan. 


JAPAN 

Russo-Japanese situation grew more 
tense with reports of another clash 
between Soviet and Japanese patrols 
along the Manchoukuan-Siberian boi- 
der near Hulin. Fighting came on tl 
heels of the arrest of six Manchoukua: 
officials, all Mongols and including th: 
governor of North Hsingan, accused 
of plotting subversive movements and 
giving Russia military secrets. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Rioting in which more than 100 
were injured followed memorial ob- 
servance by Republican extremists of 
the 1916 Easter revolt against English 
rule. Trouble centered in Dubli! 
where crowds attacked paraders afte! 
Communists attached themselves 1 
the procession. 


GREECE 
Gen. George Metaxas, vice presiden! 
and war minister, takes oath of offic: 
as successor to Premier Constantin: 
Demerdjis, aged 59, whose sudde! 
death followed a heart attack. 
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French Peace Plan 


Unites Europe by 
Mutual Aid Pacts 


Two meetings were held in Geneve, 
one of them of the Locarno powers 
and the other of the League of Na- 
tions Committee of Thirteen. Neither 
of them accomplished anything, chief- 
ly because France and Britain found 
themselves split as to which was the 
more important issue—the Nile or the 
Rhine. To the French, of course, it 
was the latter and partly to cover that 
situation a peace plan, intended as an 
answer to the proposals of Hitler, was 
offered to an eager world. 

The rift among these Channel neigh- 
bors was pleasing to both Hitler and 
Mussolini. While they were deciding 
whether additional sanctions should 
be imposed on Italy and similar pen- 
alties on the Reich for reoccupying the 
Rhineland, Der Reichsfuehrer sent ad- 
ditional troops into that zone and Mus- 
solini realized the more argument, the 
greater delay in putting the penalties 
in force. As no one won the argu- 
ment, it was decided to postpone 
final action for at least a week. Mean- 
while, French Foreign Minister Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin told the British to 
go ahead with their conciliatory meas- 
ures with Germany in the hope that a 
permanent peace program might arise 
from it. France felt she had some 
compensation for the German Rhine 
move in the general staff talks she just 
held with Britain and also in the Brit- 
ish letter of guarantee of aid in time of 
invasion. 

As for the plan Paris drew up, based 
on Aristide Briand’s idea for a United 
States of Europe, it was generally re- 
ceived coldly. The chief new feature 
of the plan was the proposal to set 
up a “European commission” which 
would act in times of treaty violation, 
have control over arguments, and have 
at its disposal an international force 
for mutual assistance—troops from 
the signatory nations being “earmark- 
ed” for this purpose. This commis- 
sion would be authorized to act by 
the League of Nations Council, but 
could not take action itself except by a 
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—Washington News 


Putting His Best Boot Forward 





two-thirds vote of its members. A 
condition of membership in_ this 
charmed circle was a pledge to respect 
the present territorial status of Europe 
for 25 years. Any nations which do 
not wish to give this pledge simply 
remain on the outside which means 
the French plan is nothing more than 
a series of security pacts. Proposals 
were also advanced for improving 
trade among European nations, chiefly 
through preferential systems and cus- 
toms unions, 

At the same time the peace plan was 
made public a memorandum was is- 
sued detailing the reply of the French 
government to Germany’s justification 
of her occupation of the Rhineland. 
In the first place, the note warned, 
Germany must pledge to keep “hands 
off” the rest of Europe before “any 
plan for peace can be constructed.” 
Criticizing Hitler’s plan, the French 
government stated, his disarmament 
scheme was “deceiving” in that “there 
is no plan for effective control,” and 
as for his “humanizing” war, “it is 
more important to make it impossible.” 
The note also inquired why Germany 
changed her mind about signing a non- 
aggression pact with Russia and went 
on to say no settlement of the problem 
would be complete if the safety of the 
rest of Europe were to be disregarded. 
The answer further implied the Reich 
wished to re-enter the League of Na- 
tions solely as a “means of interven- 
tion in the affairs of other nations.” 

German comment on the French 
plan was constructive without being 
in the least bitter. In the first place 
it was pointed out the French pro- 
posals were highly complicated in 
contrast to the simplicity of those of 
Hitler. Which is true. Further, Paris 
expects to accomplish a complete so- 
lution at once, whereas Berlin would 
work gradually toward a final goal, 
obviously the only practical means of 
accomplishing the intended purpose. 
England was fairly cool to the plan 
and even in the French capital itself 
opinion was divided. One of the most 
startling manifestations was a con- 
certed attack by the press on the 
League of Nations, almost all of them 
urging France to withdraw from the 
international body. This state of af- 
fairs indicates how far the league has 
drifted from under the French flag to 
the arms of a waiting John Bull who 
has made the best use of his new- 
found power. 

i 


BACK TO THE FARMS 


No doubt one of the most persistent 
inroads into unemployment is being 
made by the back-to-the-farm move- 
ment. Only recently the Department 
of Commerce reported increases in the 
number of farms, in the number of 
farm owners, and the number of acres 
of land being farmed. Since the spring 
of 1930 the number of farms in this 
country has increased 8.3 per cent. Ac- 
cording to this report the number of 
farms in the United States is well over 
6,812,350, compared with 6,288,650 in 
April, 1930. In 1935 some 3,900,000 
farms were operated by their owners 
compared with 3,568,400 in 1930. Even 


the number of tenant farmers in 1935 
had increased by 7.5 per cent over the 
number in 1930. Last year more than 
2,865,150 tenants ran farms while in 
1930 there were only 2,664,365. The 
total number of acres in farm land last 
year was 1,054,515,100 compared with 
986,771,000 in 1930. During the same 
period, however, the value of farm 
land, the report stated, fell nearly 
one-third in value—from $47,879,838.,- 
350 to $32,858,844,000. 








FOREIGN TABS 





Fifty murders in Kenya Colony, 
Africa, were caused by the taunts of 
young girls who told their admirers 
to get blood on their spears before 
courting them, a British officer sent 
to investigate was told by a native 
headman., 

For the sum of $48,000 the United 
States purchased a plot of land 3,500 
meters square in Seabord, the most 
fashionable district in Helsinki, where 
a new American legation in Finland 
will be built. 

Although fresh from a day of back- 
breaking work of plowing or pitching 
hay, German farmers should exercise 
to keep their muscles flexible, a Nazi 
official ruled. 

Poland in a bid for tourists has put 
special armbands on policemen who 
can speak foreign languages and sta- 
tioned them on the streets in War- 
szawa. 

Young men who are married will 
not be excused from conscription in 
the German labor service, but matri- 
mony does excuse women, 

Rudyard Kipling left an estate in 
England of $712,000 to his wife and 
daughter and directed that the income 
from his books which outsell all others 
in Britain should accumulate for 21 
years then be added to the principal. 

Chinese officials, fearing the pres- 
ence of beggars on the streets of Peip- 
ing would make a bad impression on 
the 400 American tourists arriving in 
the capital, ordered police to round up 
all mendicants and jail them. 

Poland has 30 streets, squares and 
parks named after Woodrow Wilson, 
and five named to honor Herbert 
Hoover. 

When the King of Raratonga, an 
island in the South Seas, discovered 
his adopted son’s “grave misconduct” 
he canceled the prospective marriage 
between the youth and Miss Brander 
of royal Tahitian blood, disowning 
and banishing his son at the same time. 

till _ 


THE STRANGE CONDITION 








That Causes Hay-Fever 


There is an unknown condition about 
Hay-Fever which causes many people to 
believe that nothing can be done for it 
Mr. R. O. Murphy, Box 463, Stillwater, 
Minn., who relieved himself from the suf- 
fering of Hay-Fever, will explain this con- 
dition to anyone who writes him. Jus! 
send your name and address at once, be- 
cause strange as it may seem this is the 
time of the year to treat and prevent Hay- 
Fever suffering.—Advertisement. 








































































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt officially opens 
the big league baseball season by 
tossing out the first ball for the Nats- 
Yanks clash at Griffith Stadium in 
Washington, and “Play Ball” is the 
familiar cry throughout the land. 

In an address, heralded as his open- 
ing campaign speech, before more 
than 15,000 Young Democrats in 
Maryland’s Fifth Regiment Armory in 
Baltimore the President issues a veiled 
warning to industry that unless it 
takes steps to reduce. unemployment 
he would be forced to act. The oc- 
casion was the celebration of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birthday. 

Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, who was 
relieved of command of the eighth 
corps area because of criticism of 
WPA, has a second conference with 
the President, is restored to active 
duty and placed in command of the 
Sixth Corps Area at Chicago. 

Some 600 “hunger marchers,” mem- 
bers of the newly formed Unemploy- 
ed Workers’ Alliance, march about 
the capital presenting demands to high 
government officials for a $6,000,000,- 
000 relief appropriation for next year. 


COURTS 


U. S. Supreme Court is asked to re- 
view the recent opinion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals 
which outlawed the services of gov- 
ernment employees on criminal court 
juries, 

Circuit Court at Frederick, Md., 
begins trial of 18 suits seeking damage 
of $400,000 as a result of the Rockville 
grade-crossing crash in which 14 
Williamsport High School pupils were 
killed. 

Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat, in 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
signs two formal orders blocking 
further illegal confiscation of private 
telegrams by the Black Senatorial 
Committee. In another case Chief 
Justice Wheat refused to enjoin use of 
seized telegrams by the Committee. 


LABOR 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ad- 
vises labor to support those candidates 
in the coming election who are “pledg- 
ed to the responsibility of finding how 
social welfare legislation can be made 
the law of the land unchallenged by 
the judiciary.” 

A permanent and unified organiza- 
tion of unemployed and WPA work- 
ers is set up at Washington at a con- 
vention of the jobless attended by 600 
delegates from 35 states. 

J. P. Harris, Portsmouth, Ohio, steel 
worker, testifies before a Senate com- 
inittee that a Wheeling steel corpora- 
tion is “arming” to meet possible labor 
trouble. According to other witnesses 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 








cation and Labor, shipments of tear 
gas, pistols and munitions to large 
corporations coincide with strike ac- 
tivities and union organization drives. 
Testifying before the committee hear- 
ing evidence of obstructions to collec- 
tive bargaining, J. W. Madden, chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board, declared the use of “labor 
spies” by employers constitutes a 
“dire threat” to the rights of workers. 

National Labor Relations Board ac- 
cuses a large Pittsburgh steel company 
of “terrorizing” employees. 


FARMING 


Officials of the AAA announce they 
now believe that for the third con- 
secutive year unfavorable weather 
conditions will aid them in preventing 
increased surpluses of major cash 
crops. 

In commenting on farm credit and 
real estate conditions during the first 

part of 1936 Gov. W. I. 
Myers, of the Farm 
Credit Administration, 
cites widespread farm 
financing gains. 

WB Government Crop 
Reporting Board fore- 
casts a winter wheat 
crop of 493,166,000 
bushels, compared 
wit h 433,447,000 
bushels last year and 
a preceding five-year 
average of 618,186,000 
bushels. 

Stocks of grains on farms in this 
country on April 1 included 776,112,- 
000 bushels of corn, 97,053,000 bushels 
of wheat and 494,666,000 bushels of 
oats. 

Report of a study of the three-year 
experiment in the control of cotton 
by the AAA released by the Brookings 
Institution scores the AAA’s cotton 
program, charging it substituted boon- 
doggling for toil. 


GOVERNMENT 


Treasury Department speeds plans 
to pay the soldiers’ bonus and has com- 
pleted plans for mailing out to 2,000,- 
000 applicants cash and bonds in full 
settlement of their claims on June 15. 

State Department makes public pro- 
posals from three Latin-American gov- 
ernments that a league of American 
nations be formed to preserve peace 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Promoters of the Grand National 
Treasure Hunt are barred from the 
use of the mails under a fraud order 
issued by Acting Postmaster General 
W. W. Howes, and the Association for 
the Legalizing of American Lotteries, 
Inc., and the Grand National Treasure 
Hunt, Inc., apply to the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court for an in- 
junction restraining the Post Office 
from enforcing the order. 

Treasury announces money in cir- 
culation at the end of March totaled 
$5,877,042,000, compared with $5,493,- 
137,740 in March, 1935. 

Report of the NRA division of re- 
view declares code standards have 
collapsed since the NRA was invali- 
dated and intimates some action is 
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necessary to maintain former cod 
regulations in child labor. 

Creation of a federal motion pictur: 
commission to regulate the film indus 
try is urged in NRA-Commerce [Dy 
partment report. 

The work of the National Youth Ad 
ministration in three centers in Ma: 
hattan is praised by Mrs. Frankli 
D. Roosevelt. 

State Department reveals plans f 
immediate creation of a globe-circli: 
radio news service of its own, intend 
ed to keep American diplomats an: 
consular agents posted on develo; 
ments at home. 

According to Stewart McDonald, fec- 
eral housing administrator, the elim)- 
nation of violent price fluctuations j 
the residential real estate market ani 
the sounder practices which preva 
today in the mortgage lending busi- 
ness are traceable to the operation o! 
the national housing act. 

Federal Trade Commission orde1 
11 corporations to discontinue agre 
ments under which they are alleged 
to fix, maintain and enforce uni 
form prices, terms and discounts fo: 
zinc and copper plates sold to photo- 
engravers. 

Works Progress Administration now 
has a publicity and information serv- 
ice of 250 to 300 persons, said to ex- 
ceed that of any current New Deal 
organization in size. 

Federal government orders state rac- 
ing bodies to eliminate “doping” of 
horses with narcotics to stimulate or 
depress the running ability of the 
animals. 


TAXES 

Washington Taxpayers’ Association 
estimates that parking meters on 
Washington streets would add _ be 
tween two and three million dollars 
to District revenue annually. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce warns 
that any new taxes must be coupled 
with drastic curtailment of federal! 
spending. 

Report of Lovell H. Parker, chie! 
of the technical staff of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on _ Internal 


Revenue Taxation, shows that Wash- 
ington, compared with the 43 largest 
cities in the United States, city and 
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The Big “Maze” at Washington 
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—Washington Star 


Uncle Sam knows by experience how much 

war costs—especially when those he helped 

out with men and money prove to be 
welshers. 


country taxes included, ranks third in 
magnitude of per capita tax burden, 
although only 14th in population; that 
the national capital has the highest 
per capita tax burden of 14 of the 
largest Southern cities; and that it 
has the highest per capita tax burden 
per white inhabitants of the 44 larg- 
est cities in the country. 


RAILROADS 


Of the nearly $500,000,000 American 
railroads have borrowed from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation they 
have repaid only about 20 per cent 
on their borrowings, 

Railroads are now competing for 
speed honors. Sixteen hour service 
from Chicago to Denver is scheduled 
to go into effect this summer. 

Did you know a Diesel-electric pow- 
ered train could run from coast to 
coast without stopping while steam 
engines have not been developed for 
thousand-mile runs. 

Negotiations between the railway 
managements and the labor unions 
over provisions for employees affect- 
ed by the proposed mergers and con- 
solidations end in deadlock so merger 
plans may be abandoned. 

According to Robert V. Fletcher, 
vice president and general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
there is little likelihood of government 
ownership of our railroads—unless 
there is a collapse of the railroad 
industry. 


BANKING 
L. A. McLean, president of the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 


America, charges the nation’s banks 
were forced into an unsound invest- 
ment policy under operation of title 
two of the National Housing Act. 

An agency of the Chinese govern- 
ment-controlled Bank of China was 
recently established in New York, and 
is believed by some Wall Streeters to 
be a new phase in the American silver 
policy. 

Nation’s mutual savings bankers are 
busy preparing for their forthcoming 
national conference at Atlantic City, 
May 13-14-15. 


GENERAL 
Traffic safety advisory committee of 
the American Automobile Association 
charges political influence, discrimi- 


nation and favoritism are defying ad- 
ministration of the nation’s §traflic 
laws. 

Under the protection of National 
Guardsmen Gov. E. W. Marland, in 
the name of the state of Oklahoma, 
starts drilling for oil on the capitol 
grounds at Oklahoma City. 

Auto Manufacturers’ Association re- 
signs from the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Foes of Massachusetts’ Teachers 
Oath Law plan a new drive against it. 

Survey of the relief situation in 
New York City shows that federal, 
state and city taxpayers are support- 
ing about 25 per cent more persons at 
a cost of about 50 per cent more than 
before WPA started. And this de- 
spite continued business and indus- 
trial improvement. 

Army engineers discover that the 
cost of the Quoddy tidal power project 
will pass the estimated $36,000,000. 

A study by the Census Bureau shows 
migration of Negroes from southern 
fields to northern industries has been 
so heavy that eight big northern cities 
now have a Negro population more 
than half of which was born outside 
the states in which these cities are 
located. The Negro migration, it was 
shown, reached its full force during 
the World war and has kept up with 
slightly less force since. 

Two thousand chemists and indus- 
trialists participate in the 91st meeting 
of the American Chemical Society at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The 200-inch eye for the world’s 
largest telescope completes its cautious 
journey from Corning, N. Y., to Pasa- 
dena and the optical shop of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, ap- 
parently none the worse for its 
transcontinental journey. 

Greentop, Mo., has a new city gov- 
ernment composed of women. But the 
ladies resent being referred to as a 
“petticoat government,” because, they 
say, petticoats are out of date. Des 
Moines, N. Mex., also has a petticoat 
government. 

PEOPLE 

Pilot Albert Almoslino and his bride, 
missing more than a week on an 
Alaskan honeymoon flight, are found 
by a Coast Guard cutter on the shore 
of Behm Canal where they crashed. 

David A. Lamson, former sales man- 








CURRENT SIMILES 





As unsound as most corporations 
think the surplus profits tax. 

As puny as man’s efforts to curb 
floods and droughts. 

As profitable as being a good lob- 
byist. 

As wide as the gap between farm and 
non-farm purchasing power. 

As innocent as a “confessed” kid- 
naper. 

As faded as “Jersey Justice.” 

As sharp as a hungry shark’s tooth. 

As palatable as a death house “last 
supper.” 

As tight as the underworld code 
against squealing. 






ager of the Stanford university press, 
who for three years was in the shadow 
of the gallows, is freed of a wife mur- 
der charge after two juries fail to 
convict him. 

Danish government honors Henry 
B. Collins, jr., Smithsonian Institution 
archacologist, for his work on the cul- 
tural origins of the Alaska Eskimo. 

Mrs. Lillian Mae _ Bartholomew, 
mother of Freddie Bartholomew, boy 
screen star, arrives from England re- 
portedly to start legal action to regain 
custody of her son. Freddie’s aunt, 
Millicent Bartholomew, says she will 
fight any attempt to take the $1,250 a 
week youngster from her. 

Dr. M. M. Hursh, for 28 years a 
country physician at Cohasset, Minn., 
whose patients owed him $50,000 in 
debts for services rendered, cancels 
the obligations to “give some of these 
people a break.” 


CRIME 

Six “Easter-gift” bombs, sent through 
the mails in the guise of Easter gifts, 
cause two deaths and maim three per- 
sons in the Wyoming anthracite valley 
of Pennsylvania. President Roosevelt 
sent three of his personal investiga- 
tors to help solve the outrage. 

New York officials press hunt for 
the “kidnapers” of Paul H. Wendel, 
disbarred New Jersey lawyer, afte 
photographs of his torturers are iden 
tified by Wendel. In the meantime the 
Mercer county, New Jersey, grand 
jury continued its investigation of 
charges that Wendel kidnaped the 
Linbergh baby. 

Washington residents are alleged to 
pay $100,000 daily to the underworld 
in the “number” racket. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


More than 450 CCC camps, under 
the supervision of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, are engaged in checking 
soil losses caused by wind and water 
erosion on approximately 6,000,000 
acres of farm lands in all parts of 
the country. 

Last winter, under Forest Service 
direction, CCC crews developed ski 
runs and toboggan slides in the Sierra 
and Southern California Ranges, the 
Cascades, in the Wasatch Mountains, 
in the White Mountains and in other 
national forest recreational areas. 


DEATHS 

James M. Beck, 75, former Congress- 
man, famous lawyer and an authority 
on the Constitution, at Washington. 

Thomas W. Sidwell, 77, founder and 
principal of Sidwell’s Friends School, 
at Washington. 

Richard Yates, 75, former governor 
of Illinois, at Springfield. 

James Lucey, 81, shoemaker and 
philosopher-friend of Calvin Coolidge, 
at Northampton, Mass. 

Howard Thurston, 66, world famous 
magician, at Miami Beach, Fla. 

—_——- 
$100 A MONTH FOR tc A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co.. 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., és 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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NATIONAL 


Except for routine defense against 
attacks on the New Deal the political 
activity so far has been mostly Re- 
publican and is likely to remain so 
until after the national conventions. 
While President Roosevelt is general- 
ly considered as renominated—many 
say re-elected—his generals evident- 
ly believe it best to hold their fire 
until the G. O. P. has put up someone 
for them to shoot at. However, the 
President has planned an extensive, 
nation-wide speaking tour after the 
convention and two or three good- 
will addresses before. The Democrats 
have also prepared for an air cam- 
paign by appointing a radio publicity 
director. Each party spent about 
$500,000 for this purpose in 1932. 

Despite the fun poked at the Demo- 
crats on account of the “brain-trust” 
G. O. P. Chairman Fletcher announc- 
ed appointment of several college pro- 
fessors, headed by Dr. O. G. Saxon of 
Yale, as a research and _ statistical 
board, thus forming a “brain-trust” 
of their own, which is of course a leaf 
out of the New Deal book. Beyond 
that, instead of the situation becom- 
ing clearer it has become more con- 
fused. About all that the Republican 
leaders can agree on is that their pres- 
idential candidate must come from the 
West or the Middle West. Even the 
Old Guard Republicans who trounced 
Senator Borah in New York have con- 
ceded that much. Consequently, there 
has been much struggling among 
themselves by Westerners, or friends 
of Westerners, who have felt the sting 
of the presidential bee. 

This activity has centered chiefly 
around four groups—Alfred M. Lan- 
don, William E. Borah, Frank Knox 
and Herbert Hoover. Gov. Landon, 
who has kept silent and left his cam- 
paign to his friends headed by John 
D. Hamilton, has undeniably built up 
a huge following. Landonites now 
claim enough delegate strength to 
nominate the “Kansas Coolidge” on 
the second convention ballot—the first 
ballot, of course, being given over to 
complimentary voting for favorite 
sons. But so far all the delegates 
actually pledged or instructed for Lan- 
don total only 107. Many claim that 
whispers of Wall Street support and 
backing by many Old Guard bosses 
who have jumped on the Landon band- 
wagon as well as certain newspapers 
are harming his campaign. There has 
been much speculation as to whether 
Borah will walk-out on his party if 
Landon is successful. 

Next, there are Candidates Borah 
and Knox who have come out in the 
open and announced their ambitions 
for the White House job. After defeat 
in New York, where no one expected 
him to win anyway, Senator Borah 
came out of the Wisconsin primary 
with 22 of the 24 delegates and then 
locked horns with Col. Knox in Illi- 
nois, both claiming to be favorite 
sons—Borah by birth and Knox by 





residence. Col. Knox has lined up 24 
delegates outside of Illinois. Regard- 
less of their convention chances these 
two have been treating the nation to 
an old time political campaign. In 
response to Knox’s demand that he 
clear up recent accusations in Illinois, 
Borah explained that he was criticiz- 
ing no candidate but was referring to 
big business when he said big money 
and crooks were opposing his cam- 
paign in Illinois and seeking control 
of the G. O. P. convention. Knox said 
he had spent less than $25,000. 

Then there are the Hoover Repub- 
licans who insist on uninstructed dele- 
gations and insist the former presi- 
dent should be given another chance. 
Hoover has kept quiet concerning his 
own aims but has constantly kept 
hammering away at the New Deal. He 
his denied that he is for or against 
any of the G. O. P. presidential as- 
pirants. He has generally avoided per- 
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Borah says: “Give my regards to Broad- 


sonal attacks and concerned himself 
with defense of his own administra- 
tion and fierce attacks on administra- 
tion policies, emphasizing lack of 
solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem. Secretary of Interior Ickes has 
been his severest critic. In his latest 
attack he declared the former presi- 
dent had refused relief to “starving 
men and women” but handed over 
millions to business. 

A final group believes that the pres- 
ent leading candidates will have 
enough support to block the nomina- 
tion of the others. They have busied 
themselves boosting the stock of vari- 
ous dark horses. Senator Vandenberg 
has attracted considerable attention 
by his almost single-handed defeating 
of congressional approval of the trans- 
Florida canal and his more recent 
victory in demanding publicity in con- 
nection with amounts and recipients 
of AAA crop reduction payments. Sen- 
ator Dickinson’s friends have increas- 
ed their efforts in his behalf while 
Senator Steiwer has kept in the public 
eye with attacks on the New Deal and 
support of the Supreme Court. At 
least, the dark horses have a good 
chance for the vice presidency. 
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CONGRESS 


With practically all “must” legis 
lation out of the way Congress put i 
a slow and quiet week waiting for th. 
drafting of the new tax bill which, » 
recommended by the tax subcommi|! 
tee, would lay the brunt of the ne 
taxes on business earnings. Hearing 
were completed by the full Ways an 
Means Committee. Business in ge) 
eral assailed the proposed measure ; 
a threat to recovery and ruinous | 
small business. Treasury experts «: 
nied this and said business would « 
tually pay $67,000,000 less in annu 
taxes. Recommendations of the sul 
committee were approved by the ful! 
committee and returned for drafting 
into a modified bill. One of the pro! 
lems now confronting the committe: 
is the plugging of a loophole by whic 
little of the new proposed revenu 
would be collectible before 1938. Neat 
ly $800,000,000 in new revenue will bx 
needed in 1937. Some objections of 
business were overcome by decisio) 
of the subcommittee to impose a r« 
duced flat rate of 22% per cent o1 
corporate earnings intended for debt 
retirement. A preferential rate of 15 
per cent would be allowed foreign and 
domestic banks and trust companies 
and recipients of dividends from for- 
eign securities. 

Meanwhile, the Senate, having a 
clear calendar, was able to give its 
full attention to the impeachment trial! 
of Judge Ritter who the House accus 
ed of favoritism in the allowance of 
court fees, private law practice whik 
on the bench and evasion of incon: 
taxes. All of the evidence against and 
most of the defense of the Florida jur- 
ist was heard. Senator Black’s lobby in 
vestigating committee dug deeper int 
the financing of the Liberty League 
the Crusaders and like organizations 
and reported that big business had 
put up a big share of operating ex- 
penses. The House stood pat on its 
refusal to approve additional funds 
for the Black committee. Mild excite 
ment was created by charges that high 
members of the House Military Af 
fairs Committee had recommended th« 
War Department sale of surplus Arm) 
supplies at half price to men later in 
dicted for conspiracy to defraud th: 
government. Members said they had 
“been sold down the river” and had 
been told the goods were for the need) 
Hearings on the $1,500,000,000 reliet 
bill opened before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Both houses 
agreed to a conference report permit- 
ting RFC to loan up to $50,000,000 for 
flood rehabilitation. 
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A WHOPPER 
Bargain Offer ‘No. 211. You get Wom- 


an’s World, McCall’s Magazine, Household 
Magazine and the Pathfinder, all four t: 











one address for a full year for only $1.5) 


—exactly $1.50 less than the regular pric 
Don’t delay for we cannot guarantee thi: 
price very long. Order by club numbe! 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ad 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


outlet by water on the northwest as 
well as on the Delaware river on the 
southeast. Lake Erie is a very poor 
lake, for that matter, as it is shallow 
and very rough and it has few har- 
bors of refuge, which are essential for 
shipping. Still, an immense amount 
of water trade was in time developed, 
especially as the canal system grew— 
followed by the railroads, and even- 
tually about the best system of roads 
possessed by any state. 

The “National Road,” running from 
Baltimore through western Maryland 
and to the Ohio river at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and later as far west as IIli- 
nois, was the first road which secured 
a grant of federal money. That was 
back in 1806 and it started with a 
modest $30,000. Eventually the ap- 
propriations totaled nearly $7,000,000, 
and the voting of so much federal 
money for “internal improvements” 
caused such a ruction that the Demo- 
cratic party was nearly wrecked on 
that rock—and the Republican party 
would surely have been wrecked, if 
there had been such a party then. 

While the federal grants were stop- 
ped, on account of politics, this was 
the start of our great national road 
system, which now covers the coun- 
try like a fishnet and has run into 
many billions of cost. This early road 
cut to one-third the time required to 
take settlers from the East to what 
was then “the West”—namely the Ohio 
river country and as far as the Missis- 
sippi_ valley. Villages and towns 
sprang up along this route and there 
was a great boom in land—which of 
course ended in a crash. Pennsyl- 
vania remains today the shortest route 
between the east and the west, and it 
can credit a considerable part of its 
prosperity to this geographic advan- 
tage. Travel through New York state 
and around through the South was 
penalized by having to pay higher 
rates, and this told the story. Great 
railroad systems were built up—espe- 
cially the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem—-which was not only the grand 
mogul of the entire railroad world 
but was even more powerful and far- 
reaching in the still more important 
world of politics. Anything being 
done in or for or about the state of 
Pennsylvania which would not fatten 
the Pennsylvania railroad was simply 
unthinkable. A Pennsylvania senator 
of an independent type half a century 
ago made crusading speeches and 
wrote magazine articles against “boss- 
ism in politics.” But this did little 
good, for the system was too strong. 
It continues to this day and under the 
New Deal the “boss” system has sim- 
ply been taken over by the Democratic 
party. Pennsylvania was originally a 
Democratic state—owing to the virile 
and plain thinking types of peonvle 
who settled in the back country. The 
only president which this great state 
has furnished was a Democrat— 
Buchanan. Later the politicians learn- 
ed that it was not good politics to put 


up for president a man from any of 
the rich eastern states. Hence Penn- 
sylvania is never thought of in that 
connection. 

It has become more and more neces- 
sary to cater to the “farm vote”—and 
this “farm vote” has kept moving west 
to “grow up with the country,” as 
Horace Greeley said. We have the 
whole picture in the ratio of urban 
and rural population in our states. 
The urban population has been stead- 
ily encroaching on the rural, in every 
state. In Pennsylvania now the peo- 
ple are 68 per cent urban and 32 per 
cent rural. That is, only 32 per cent 
now live on farms and in villages of 
2,500 or less. For the entire United 
States the ratio is 56 per cent urban— 
so this country is now more cityfied 
than countrified. And still, there are 
170,000 farms in Pennsylvania—and 
the farm production amounts to a 
round billion dollars a year. Quite 
a “farming” state after all—and let us 
hope it always will be, for it is on 
the farms that health is born and 
reared. Our great cities unfortunate- 
ly are cesspools of vice, crime and 
hectic spending. Not one of them 
could survive if it was not being con- 
stantly revivified by the transfusion of 
fresh blood which comes from the 
mountains and hills and dales and 
backwoods and farms. This nation 
would perish miserably, for lack of 
new ideas, if it had to depend on the 
city “leaders” for planning or doing. 

And still, we have to have cities. 
This is an inevitable result from the 
gradual evolution which takes place 
in every country, from a purely rural 
community, first to a half rural or 





- semi-industrial, and finally to an in- 


dustrial. Nothing can be done to stop 
this evolution, for it is due to eco- 
nomic principles which are always at 
work, even though the supposed 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The 115,000,000 life insurance poli- 
cies outstanding in the United States 
today represent a liability of close to 
$100,000,000,000. 

King Edward VIII inherited along 
with his crown a gold dinner service 
estimated to be worth $10,000,000. 

Paris, France, has more auto acci- 
dents than any other city in the world. 

Over 4,600 people have been lynched 
in the United States in the last 50 years. 

Grant was the only President who 
was graduated from West Point. 

The United States Senate recently 
passed an appropriation bill calling 
for $2,889,751,900—after only 30 min- 
utes deliberation. 

People of the United States pay 
more in federal, state, and local taxes 
than they do for living expenses, that 
is, food, rent and clothing. 

There are over 6,871,000 people in 
the United States over 65 years of age 
who are eligible for old age pensions. 

In the last six years criminals have 
robbed armories and other places 
where government arms and ammuni- 
tion are kept of 2,000 guns and 300,000 
rounds of ammunition. 
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“smart” leaders don’t know what's 
going on. They continue smug and 
self-satisfied, even when the very 
ground is being cut out from under 
their feet. In Pennsylvania we have 
this great drama enacted to perfec- 
tion. Northeastern Pennsylvania at 
first was the main seat of the iron 
industry, which was destined to be 
the greatest wealth-producer — th« 
world had ever known. There was 
good iron ore here, and cheap fuel, 
and also that third factor which is 
equally necessary in the reduction of 
iron—limestone. Pennsylvania iron 
supplied the entire nation for a long 
time. Up to 1840 all iron was smelted 
at great cost by the use of wood char- 
coal, made from beech and other spe- 
cial woods. Then came the discovery 
that coal could be used. Shortly after 
this Bessemer, an English inventor, 
discovered a cheap method to produce 
steel by blowing air through molten 
iron. By lining the converters with 
limestone, and adding anthracite or 
other forms of carbon, methods were 
finally perfected by which steel could 
be turned out as a continuous process 
and almost without limit. While these 
processes could not produce the hun- 
dreds of kinds of “high” steel which 
are now required in industry, thes 
did make “low” steel very cheap, and 
they got rid of the sulphur and other 
impurities which before that had made 
such metal useless. 

When it was found that coke made 
from the soft coal which underlay the 
entire western half of Pennsylvania 
could be used for making all sorts of 
steel, the center of the world’s steel 
industry more or less picked up and 
moved west to Pittsburgh. The Pitts- 
burghers also pulled a couple of fast 
ones by making the railroads adopt 
what is called the “Pittsurgh-plus” 
plan of basing steel prices on the 
Pittsburgh price, and also by using 
that very useful “back door” on Lake 
Erie which the state had bought from 
Uncle Sam so long ago. Through this 
back door immense quantities of iron 
ore, stripped at very small cost from 
the vast ranges in the Lake Superior 
region, could be carried by cheap 
water transit and delivered at such 
low cost that it no longer paid to mine 
local ore. Nobody knew what had 
happened to the steel industry in east- 
ern Pennsylvania—but those fellows 
there were also pretty smart, and they 
then started using ore from abroad, 
which could also be delivered at very 
low cost. The steel business has made 
more millionaires than any other- 
even though sometimes it looks as if 
it would be more appropriate io spell 
it “STEAL.” 

Pennsylvania has much _ historic 
ground. It was at Valley Forge that 
Washington spent that dreadful winter 
with his suffering army and which 
was the most severe turning-point in 
the Revolutionary war. From 1790 to 
1800 Philadelphia—meaning “Brother- 
ly Love”—was the capital city of the 
United States. Again, during the Civil 

rar, the battle of Gettysbu' g was the 
main turning-point of that terrible 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 27 weeks till election! 
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MENTAL FOOD A NECESSITY 

HOMAS CARLYLE the Scotch phi- 

losopher said: “Let the world 
beware when a thinker is let loose!” 
And he was right. Yet a vast major- 
ity of people seem to be afraid to do 
any thinking. In fact they will let 
others do their thinking for them— 
and make their decisions for them, 
even in the most vital and fateful af- 
fairs. What a delight it is therefore 
to find people who not only are not 
afraid to think but who like to use 
their minds, and think things out to 
suit themselves. It is true that this 
number is not great. The biologists 
tell us that the percentage of human 
beings who can do this independent 
kind of thinking and make a wise de- 
cision in a given case is only about 
four or five per cent! They tell us that 
this percentage of thinkers has not 
increased one iota within the entire 
history of the human race. 

And what is more, they tell us that 
the people who inhabit the earth today 
are on a decided DOWN GRADE when 
it comes to the power to think. This 
is sad news indeed, and we might even 
give up the human race as a bad job 
except for the fact that we have an 
abiding faith that enough sane think- 
ers will survive to carry on the race— 
even if the perverts and degenerates 
have to all die off. In the course of 
time it is the cool heads that prevail 
over the hot heads. Clear thinking 
will win, and don’t you forget it. San- 
ity will win, and don’t you forget it. 
Sobriety will win, and don’t you for- 
get it. Decency will win, and don’t 
you forget it. Honesty will win, and 
don’t you forget it. Work will win, 
and don’t you forget it. 

Don’t be afraid to think, friends. 
Don’t let your mind become like an 
old attic, cluttered with useless trash, 
covered with dirt and dust and cob- 
webs. And don’t allow it to become a 
dumping place where others can un- 
load their worthless mental refuse off 
on you. Such thinking as you do, let 
it be your own. Don’t let the Path- 
finder tell you how to think or what 
to think, Let the Pathfinder be your 
FACTFINDER—but then insist on 
your right to think for yourself. You 
may even draw conclusions diametric- 
ally opposite to what the Pathfinder 
concludes. That’s all right. Go to it. 
If you are willing to think and are 
not afraid to use your mind there is 
always hope for you. The Pathfinder 
will provide you with plenty of men- 
tal food. But for those who are too 
lazy to use their minds, there is no 
hope—no future. 

Yes, mental food is a necessity— 
perhaps even more of a necessity than 
physical food. It is astonishing how 








little a person can live on in the way 
of food. The majority of people right 
now are suffering more from TOO 


MUCH eating and drinking than from 
too little. Their systems get hopeless- 
ly clogged with waste matter, and if 
they think at all it is with the lower 
part of the brain—the part which con- 
trols the appetites and the passions. 
Many people, as we say, never reach 
a plane of thinking higher than these 
animal instincts. Slow alcoholic poi- 
son will eventually get them. Michael 
Pupin, the great inventor, tells how, 
when he was very poor, he lived with 
a family who were even poorer than 
he was. But he says that this ex- 
tremely low diet allowed him to do 
the best thinking he had ever done in 
his life. As one result he invented an 
electric “boosting” coil which makes 
the transmission of telephone and ra- 
dio messages clear around the earth 
possible. Had Michael Pupin been a 
victim of high living, steady drinking 
and low thinking, the world would 
have suffered a heavy loss. But he put 
clear thinking above food and drink. 

We have a letter from a Nebraska 
man which prompted this article. 
This man writes: “I am sending you $1 
for the renewal of my Pathfinder. 
When a person sends actually his last 
dollar for something to read—when 
he really needs shoes, shirts and over- 
alls, and 101 other necessities, there 
must be a reason for it. There is so 
much valuable information, such sen- 
sible, fearless discussion of everyday 
matters in the Pathfinder that I feel 
justified in spending my last dollar 
and valuable time to read it. When I 
say my time is ‘valuable’ I don’t mean 
it.in the sense that it is worth $206,000 
a year, like Walter S. Gifford, the tele- 
phone magnate, for instance. I have 
to earn my bread by the sweat of my 
brow, and this takes a lot of time. 
Hence my time is valuable.” 

This Nebraska man—and he is typi- 
cal of many of the same sort—is sure- 
ly going to get the worth of his money 
in the Pathfinder. He is thinking on 
the right line when he says that a 
journal which is fair, true and instruc- 
tive is even more of necessity than a 
few more clothes or other physical 
needs. We wish he could have both— 
and we believe he will. We can’t 
change the world just by hard think- 
ing, nor can this man think himself out 
of hard times. But plain living, plain 
thinking and honest labor will help 
to make the lot of this man, or any 
man, bearable. So far as that is con- 
cerned, we hold him in higher esteem 
than we do any of the so-called great 
leaders of industry, who draw such 
outrageous sums. 
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‘*VELOCITY’’ OF MONEY 

MONG the points offered in sup- 

port of the expected tax on un- 
distributed corporation earnings is 
that it will increase the “velocity of 
money.” This term is a fairly new 
one in the world of finance. Hereto- 
fore we have been told about money 
in circulation—that is, “the circulation 
of money,” “the turnover of money,” 
and so on. But “money velocity” or 
the “velocity of money” is a new- 
comer, Velocity, of course, means 








The Pathfinde, 


speed, quickness of motion, swiftnes: 
celerity, ete. To increase the velocit 
of money would therefore be to j; 
crease the turnover of money in ci; 
culation, or simply speed up circu): 
tion and thereby make one dollar < 
the work of many. Whether such a 
artificial stimulation in the rate « 
turnover of money will bring the long 
hoped-for prosperity remains to | 
seen. But more and more of the n: 
tion’s leading economists are comin: 
around to the Pathfinder view that t! 
real way to increase the velocity « 
money in circulation is to reduce t! 
prices of goods so that more goods wi! 
be bought, more wages be paid a: 
more transactions be accomplished. 

Most of us who have to pay the pr 
ent out-of-reach prices for the necess 
ties of life find that the money w: 
manage to get hold of already has t 
much velocity. It is traveling so fas| 
when we get it that it is actually gon 
before we can accurately count it out 
to the butcher, the baker and _ th 
modern substitute for the candlestic} 
maker. Its velocity is so great tha! 
about all we have time to do is to sa 
“Here it comes and there it goes.” 

Maybe if our money wasn’t so speed) 
it wouldn’t slip through our fingers 
so easily. Decrease the velocity of ou: 
money and perhaps we could all hang 
on to or hogtie a few dollars to put 
by for the rainy day that is most sure 
ly coming. Then we wouldn't have t 
buy what someone tells us we need 
and what we don’t need on the instal! 
ment plan. There can be little doubt 
that the swiftness of money or the 
velocity of money is largely respon 
sible for the modern curse of instal] 
ment buying. Few people have learn 
ed the art of holding on to some of 
their earnings. Their “fast” money 
goes as fast as they get it. “Easy” 
money is terribly hard for them t 
keep. When it’s gone they don’t wail 
to lasso some more before buying 
big car, new modernistic furniture 01 
fine clothes. It is so much easier t 
sign on the cute little dotted lines of 
installment paper which boasts 1 
high speed but which will pursue you 
to the ends of the earth if you defaul! 
in your payments. 

It’s a trite old saying, almost as old 
as the hills—that if you have say §$1| 
and will save $5, or even $1, you will 
always be well off, whereas if you 
have $10 and spend $15 you will al- 
ways be poor. If you spend mor 
than you get, you will be poor nol 
only today and tomorrow but forever. 
till the end of your days. You’re 
hopeless case for relief. Your littl 
“budget” will never be quite big 
enough to hold what you think you 
need. And you will never have a cent 
to give to any good cause. Living 
within your means may not even Db 
in fashion, but it will keep you going. 
on a self-respecting basis, long afte: 
the spenders have squandered all the) 
‘an get hold of and all they can bor- 
row or beg from those who have 
worked and saved. Yes, this is home- 
ly and _  oid-fashioned philosophy 
That’s just why it’s O. K. If it was 
new you could dismiss it as a swindl 
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MARKETING 


The New York Times reports “a 
new high” for its business index, based 
on a number of leading factors. Car 
loadings are 12 per cent above last 
year. Even the money in circulation 
has just made a new record for the 
depression. The Easter trade was the 
biggest since the crash year 1929. Steel 
operations ditto. The government 
crop report on winter wheat, showing 
wide damage on account of the cold 
winter and late spring, acted as a 
boost to wheat prices, and even stimu- 
lated oats and rye a little, in sympathy. 
On the whole, however, wheat is still 
three per cent less than a month ago 
and two per cent below last year. 
And corn is 18 below last year. Meat 
animals are acting in the contrary 
way which is usual at this season. 
They have all tended upward lately 
but while lambs have taken the lead 
and are now 35 per cent more than a 
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year ago and hogs are 15 per cent 
higher, beef is 20 lower. Eggs and 
butter also are still at odds. Both 


have risen lately but eggs have lost 
15 per cent from last year while butter 
is nine more. Sugar still tends up- 
ward, as a result of the New Deal 
curtailment policies. Cotton seems to 
have no future, being still slightly on 
the down. Still, this may be the only 
thing which can save this great staple 
—that is, reducing the price until the 
cotton manufacturers can make it up 
and the consumers can buy cotton 
goods in increased quantities. Cotton 
therefore seems to be in the balance at 
this time, still waiting to see how the 
politicians and professional demagogs 
and speculators will juggle it. There 
is not much change in prices of metals 
or other heavy materials. There is 
little to show that the price boosts 
which some are scheming to put over 
will stick. Judging by the stock Wall 
street barometer, the weather is “set 
fair,” and a continuation of the steady 
upward trend may be looked for. In 
spite of a few offsets, our list of rep- 
resentative stocks shows a gain of five 
per cent in the last month. 

It is plain as the nose on your face 
that business concerns will continue 
to be very wary about extending their 
operations—and especially about bor- 
rowing money to risk on expansion 
policies of any kind. All incentive to 
business is lacking when money can be 
spent in the stock market and make 
more in a month than a legitimate 
business can make in a year. The un- 
believable paradox still exists—that 
is, the banks are bursting with money 
which they would be tickled to loan, 
but it refuses to venture out, even 
though the interest rates are the low- 
est in our financial history. The ex- 
planation given for this is that the 
government is now in competition 
with business—and with the banks. 
To put it in another way: the gov- 
ernment, by borrowing such_ vast 
amounts of money and forcing the 
interest rates down, has made it prac- 











tically impossible for private enter- 
prise to compete—especially when 
every operation of private business is 
taxed more than ever before, while the 
government of course pays no taxes. 
Mrs. George B. Simmons, a Missouri 
farm wife, is quoted in the papers as 
saying: “Some of us on our farms are 
convinced that this administration is 
committed to a wholesale effort to 
bankrupt industry and agriculture so 
that never again shall the farmers be 
free and independent and financially 
successful. They would then come 
under state control, and a condition of 
such despair might result that com- 
munism could be fastened upon us.” 
Senator Hastings, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, is very hot on this subject. He 
recently said, in criticism of the new 
tax program: “There is running 
through it the suggestion of Professor 
Tugwell, the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who believes that the indus- 
tries of the nation will ultimately be- 
come the property of the nation. This 
has been Russia’s program for a long 
time. Italy has just adopted it, and 
America, from Tugwell’s point of view, 
is on its way. Business in time of de- 
pression will be compelled to turn to 
the government for aid, and the price 
of the aid will be government ‘con- 
trol.” This is the entering wedge to 
a new order which will ultimately 
destroy America’s capitalistic system.” 
Regardless of whether people are 
for or against these New Deal policies, 
the fact remains that “business” is so 
timid that everyone is hesitating to 
take a forward step of any kind. Pub- 
lic officials charge that the cement 
makers, for instance, are all in cahoots 
and that they rob the government by 
charging prices which are too high. 
In fact this is no new discovery, for 
everyone has known it. But you don’t 
see any of the critics starting up 
cement factories and PROVING that 
they can do any better. In the same 
way, the fertilizer combine is now 
charged with taking half a billion dol- 
lars a year out of the farmers and giv- 
ing them very little for their money. 
This also is no news—to anyone who 
keeps any track of public affairs. But 
we doubt that either the cement com- 
bine or the fertilizer combine or the 
farm machinery combine or the tele- 
phone combine or any of the other 
great combines will be attacked in 
-arnest or driven out of business. We 
shall hear plenty of talk—but that’s 
about all. If the government officials 
could really build cheap houses for 
the millions of people who are wait- 
ing for them they would do it. In the 
same way, if the labor leaders could 
create jobs for the workers and could 
really keep them employed and paid, 
they also would do it—instead of just 
criticizing those who ARE at least try- 
ing to carry out the New Deal pro- 
gram. The way to employ more peo- 
ple is to make more goods, and more 
sales. The house paint people are 
setting a good example and they re- 
port business 30 per cent more than 
last year. That’s a real gain—for 
paint is a necessity. 
We have no report from the concerns 
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that sell paint for the women’s faces, 
but judging from appearances, this 
vast trade is also picking up. The 
average female of today is really a 
traveling advertisement of the beau- 
ticians’ genius, which makes it un- 
necessary to visit art galleries in order 
to see the best there is in modern art. 
Even the market for scrap metal is 
enjoying a real boom. And here’s a 
funny kick-back. The head of the 
Scrap Institute says that high prices 
for scrap, instead of promoting war, as 
might be supposed, are one mor indi- 
cation that a big war is not coming. 
The reason is that scrap metal now 
costs so much that those foreign na- 
tions can’t afford to buy any more of 
it, and hence won’t be able to us it 
for making war materials and storing 
them for future use—perhaps on us. 
————————__- 


STILL ANOTHER VERSION 


“Mother,” she asked, “may I go out 
To swim in the cool green water?” 
“There are only man-eating sharks about,” 
Said Ma, “so I guess it’s safe, my daugh- 
ter.” 





One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—only $3.65 for a whole 
year—just one cent a day. Age limits 
for policy—men, women and children— 
ages 7 to 80 years. 

Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary's 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination This unusual 
policy will be mailed to you without cost of 


obligation. Write National Protective Insur- 
ance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, 
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CHART- FREE 
Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
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MAY CALENDAR 


May, our fifth month, is another 
month which does not allow us to for- 
get that our calendar was made dur- 
ing the ancient days of man when 
pagan gods and goddesses occupied 
many human thoughts. The month 
gets its name from the goddess, Maia, 
daughter of Atlas and mother of Her- 
mes. This ancient immortal lady has 
also been given a place in the sky by 
Greek mythology. As one of the seven 
daughters of Atlas who were known 
as the Pleiades, she is represented by 
one of the faint stars in that popular 
cluster called the “seven sisters,” 
which we will now see no more until 
next winter. 

There is another reminder of pa- 
ganism in May. It is the custom of 
dancing around the May Pole on May 
Day. Pagan peoples celebrated the 
arrival of warm weather on the first 
of May and instituted the May Pole 
dance which then came down through 
the centuries associated with the day 
with few changes. The presence of 
this pagan custom in Christendom was 
very annoying to the delicate-souled 
Puritans in England and in the 17th 
century they succeeded in having it 
barred by law. The law was later 
repealed, however, and the custom 
came back stronger than ever. 

May gives us the usual allotment of 
fixed stars in the evening sky, but it 
does no better than April so far as the 
planets are concerned. Computations 
tell us that Mars is still an evening 
star because it is on the evening side 
of the sun, rising after and setting 
after the parent orb. The red planet, 
however, follows the sun so closely 
as it drops behind the western horizon 
that it is useless to try to find it. Mer- 
cury is also an evening star, but it is 
likely that most naked-eye astrono- 
mers have long since grown weary of 
trying to catch this little member of 
the solar family in a position in which 
it can be seen. It is continuously mov- 
ing back and forth between the morn- 
ing and the evening skies and spends 
much of its time too near the sun to 
be visible. It can be seen in May, how- 
ever, around the seventh, in Taurus. 
Mercury’s erratic conduct is due to 
the fact that it is very close to the 
sun and makes a complete trip around 
that body in less than three months. 
It shifts into the morning sky again 
on the 31st. The only other planet in 
the evening skies during May is Nep- 
tune, and it shows itself only to as- 
tronomers with big telescopes. 

The morning sky, of course, is still 
hogging the planetary show. Venus, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are all 
crowded over on that side of the sun. 
Uranus is a telescopic object, but the 
others more than make up for what 
this distant planet lacks. Venus is still 
growing dimmer but is, nevertheless, 
able to uphold her reputation, and Sat- 
urn is coming out away from the sun 
into plainer view. Jupiter now is 
moving farther out into the sky and 
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Looking at the edge of the watch-shaped “island universe” in Virgo as photographed 
with the 60-inch Mt. Wilson telescope. 


nearing a point where the evening sky 
‘an lay some claim to it. This greatest 
of all the planets, more than a thou- 
sand times the size of the earth, rises 
a little after 10 p. m. during the first 
part of May and later on it can be seen 
coming up in the east about nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

On the ninth of the month, the 
moon, which by that time has assumed 
its full phase, meets Jupiter in the first 
conjunction of the month. It is a 
close conjunction. The moon will 
pass only a degree and a half below 
Jupiter. The next conjunction is on 
the 16th when the moon passes Sat- 
urn. This meeting, however, is not 
close and the ringed planet will be 
seen more than seven degrees below 
the moon. On the 19th our satellite 
passes five degrees above Venus, and 
then on the 21st, after changing into 
the new moon, it will be in conjunc- 
tion with Mars and Mercury, neither 
of which will be in a position for ob- 
servation. The moon’s phases for the 
month are: full moon on the sixth, 
last quarter on the 14th, new moon on 
the 20th, and first quarter on the 27th. 

The winter constellations with their 
many beautiful stars are now making 
their last bows before slipping com- 
pletely out of sight for the summer. 
The Pleiades are gone, and red Alde- 
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baran in Taurus is very low in the 
northwest. Above Aldebaran and a 
little farther north is Capella, that soft 
yellow star which has been so attrac- 
tive during the past few months. Al- 
most directly in the west and already 
partly hidden behind the horizon is 
the great constellation, Orion. Thx 
bright star Rigel, which forms one of 
the mythical warrior’s feet, has passed 
from sight even in the earliest days of 
May and the rest of the figure, in its 
low position, has lost most of that 
beauty which made it the most out- 
standing constellation all winter. Di 
rectly above Orion are Castor and 
Pollux, the twins, and in the south 
west you will see Sirius. Procyon. 
the other dog star, is above it. 

There are a few things which should 
be remembered about Sirius so its re- 
turn will be more appreciated nex! 
winter. Originally its name was spell- 
ed Sierios. This meant “scorcher.” T: 
the ancients Sirius was a “scorcher” 
because it outshone every other fixed 
star in the sky. It is still somewha! 
of a scorcher, however, when we com- 
pare it to that star with which ws 
have the most intimate acquaintance. 
our sun. Compared to some of th« 
giant stars we now know about Sirius 
comes out pretty poorly, but its diam- 
eter of 1,500,000 miles is twice that of 
the sun. It is also 27 times as luminous 
and twice as hot as the sun. To bette: 
bring out the fact that Sirius actuall) 
is a “scorcher” we might point ou! 
that if it were put in the place of ow 
sun it would boil the water in the 
oceans. We don’t feel its heat, of 
course, because it is 8.8 light years 
away. Reduced to ordinary units this 
figure represents a distance of 52 
trillion miles. Yet in spite of this 
great distance Sirius is the sixth clos 
est known star. 

May opens with the Big Dipper as- 
suming to the full its position as th. 
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most prominent constellation in the 
summer sky. It is now hanging almost 
directly overhead, near the zenith, 
with every star in the figure easily 
seen. Mizar, the next to the last star 
in the handle and the most interesting 
one in the group, is in a position where 
sharp-eyed observers or those with 
small telescopes can see that this star 
which appears as one is actually two. 
Mizar itself is easily seen but its di- 
minutive companion, Alcor, appears 
only as a tiny point of light very close 
by. The distance between these two 
suns, condemned to revolve around 
each other forever because each has 
been caught in the gravitation of the 
other, appears to be extremely short. 
Actually, however, this distance is 450 
times that from the sun to the distant 
planet Neptune—and Neptune is so 
far out it receives only a little of the 
sun’s light and practically none of its 
heat. This double star in Ursa Major 
(the Big Dipper) is one of the few 
binaries that can be seen with the 
naked eye. 

The Big Dipper was known to the 
ancients as the Great Bear. There 
were, however, more stars included in 
the ancient figure than in our modern 
dipper and the seven stars with which 
we are familiar formed only part of 
the mythical bear. The stars which 
we see as the bowl of the dipper 
formed the animal’s hind quarters, 
and, in spite of the fact that a bear 
does not have one, the handle of the 
dipper formed a long tail. Of course, 
this was no ordinary bear. According 
io mythology, the animal was really 
the beautiful nymph, Callisto. Callisto 
aroused the jealousy of Hera, wife of 
the powerful god, Zeus, and to save 
her from harm Zeus changed Callisto 
into a bear. The Little Bear (Little 
Dipper), which also has a long tail, 
was Arcas, the son of Callisto. He 
was transformed by Zeus when about 
to kill his mother whom he thought 
only an ordinary bear. 

Other summer constellations are 
also getting into better positions. 
Sickle-shaped Leo with the bright star 
{egulus at the end of the sickle handle 
can be seen on the meridian when it 
first gets dark. Arcturus, the big dingy 
red star in Bootes, the bear hunter, is 
now moving up fast to claim his spot 
as the king of the summer skies. Below 
Arcturus and a little to the north is a 
new constellation, Corona Borealis, 
the northern crown. This group is a 
beautiful semicircle of stars most of 
which are about equal in brilliance to 
the stars in the Big Dipper. Below 
Corona Borealis is the sprawling con- 
stellation, Hercules, with no outstand- 
ing star, and north of Hercules is 
Lyra, the harp, with the bright blue 
star, Vega. Hercules is not easily 
found, but your attention is attracted 
to Lyra, deep in the northeast, by 
Vega. South of Arcturus is the con- 
stellation Virgo, the virgin, with the 
bright white star Spica. 

Virgo has been much in prominence 
lately. The amateur who scans the 
skies with his naked eyes sees nothing 
in this constellation beyond the usual 
beauty of Spica. But scientists who 










reach far out into space with their 
gigantic telescopes recently observed 
an exploding sun in the region of 
Virgo. It was far away—so far, in 
fact, that the light of the explosion 
was 7,000,000 years reaching us—but 
it gave important new facts to astron- 
omers. There are other interesting 
features in that section of space which 


astronomers peer at through Virgo. 
One of these features is an “island 


universe,” a vast system of suns com- 
parable to our own Milky Way. It 
takes ages for creation’s swiftest mes- 
senger, light, to cover the distance be- 
tween this system and our earth and 
because of this great distance exact 
knowledge of the galaxy is wanting 
as it is of all other similar systems. 
Imagination, however, can go to any 
extreme in likening the system to our 
own. Some of the suns may have 
planets, and some of the planets might 
support life. 





AMERICANA 





A zoo ape being provided with eye- 
glasses. 

The House of Representatives break- 
ing its long established rules against 
taking up collections to collect $44 for 
the relief of a destitute family in the 
nation’s capital. 

One Washington man being arrest- 
ed and sentenced to jail for intoxica- 
tion 117 times between 1905 and 1935. 

An anti-New Deal Democrat seek- 
ing the nomination for representative 
from the second district of Oklahoma 
‘ampaigning in a one-horse shay— 
horse and buggy to you. 

A judge granting a woman a divorce 
when she complained her husband 
always left a “ring around the bath- 
tub after bathing.” 

New York City police wagons being 
carried to the 10th floor of a building 
to load up arrested WPA demon- 
strators. 

College students writing that Abou 
Ben Adhem is a general in the Ethi- 
opian army. 

2: a ee 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

News item in the World Point 
(Mont.) Herald—(———) Hospital. Mr. 
and Mrs. O. L. Tweton of Sand Creek 
are the pround parents of a 11 pound 
baby girl born Feb. 18%. Miss Anna 
Neufeld, the nurse, is getting along 
nicely. 











This 32 - PAGE 
Illustrated Book 


will be sent to anyone 
suffering from 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from fist- 
ula, hemorrhoids (piles), or any 
other rectal ailment, will find this book in- 
forming, useful. Describes these ailments 
clearly; explains the McCleary treatment, 
noted world-wide for its mildness. Thou- 
sands of former patients can tell you of 
permanent results. A reference list will 
be sent you. Ask for this helpful, hope- 
bringing literature. Address— 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
1982 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINCS. MO. 
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Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter. 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing 
His so-called Miracles,” is attracting world 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank 
B. Robinson, noted teacher, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did”—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of 
an Unseen Power or force “so dynamic 
in itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how 
he learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never- 
failing power to demonstrate health, hap- 
piness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly inter- 
esting, revolutionary and fascinating story 
of the discovery of a great Truth,” just 
send your name and address to Dr. Frank 
B. Robinson, 402 4th Ave., Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid without 
cost or obligation. Write the Doctor today. 

Copyright 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 


Remarkable Discovery Cuts 
Cost of Painting More 
Than Half 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed 
To Everyone Who Writes 











A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdrpaint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all] that is 
required is cold water to make a high quality paint 
weather proof, fire resistant, sanitary and durable fer 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement principle 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood 
stone, brick or stucco, dries quickly, spreads and looke 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., 251-G North Street, 
Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full information showing 
you how you can save a good many dollars in paint 
bills. Write today. 
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TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ ] Parent's Mag.. 6 mos 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag.. 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield. 1 rr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al!) go «oO one acare 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 
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SCIENTIFIC 


CURE FOR NAIL BITING 


Specialists of the American Medi- 
cal Association believe children bite 
their finger nails as the result of a 
poor state of health and that nothing 
will cure the habit but effective health- 
improving measures. Nervousness 
caused by over-excitement, nagging, 
or other home irritations and mental 
or physical fatigue resulting from lack 
of sleep, too much play or work, or 
too difficult school work will often 
cause nail biting, it is believed. Par- 
ents are told of the futility of resort- 
ing to punishments, etc., and are ad- 
vised that the only remedy lies in 
safeguarding and improving the child’s 
general health. 


NEW HIGH-POWER BULLET 

A new high-power bullet with twice 
the speed of an ordinary 38 caliber 
bullet has been invented in this coun- 
try. Its great velocity made possible 
by the invention of a new zinc car- 
tridge causes it to penetrate with ease 
all devices now effective against ordi- 
nary bullets. All law enforcement of- 
ficials fear for such a weapon of de- 
struction to be placed on the market 
because there is no way to keep it out 
of the hands of criminals. Because 
of its terrific speed and penetrating 
power it would make all the elaborate 
bullet-proof equipment of police de- 
partments and Department of Justice 
agents useless. For this reason the 
manufacture of the new bullet will 
likely be prohibited, unless of course 
another war comes. 


METEOR BACTERIA EARTHLY 


In 1932 Prof. C. B. Lipman, of Cali- 
fornia university, announced he had 
found living bacteria on stone mete- 
orites which plunged to earth from 
somewhere out in space. If this were 
true it seemed that life in some form 
must exist beyond the earth and thal 
these rock fragments which wander- 
ed into our planet must have either 
passed through the atmosphere of a 
life-bearing planet or in some other 
way gathered their tiny living pas- 
sengers from another world. S. K. 
Roy, of the Field Museum, however, 
has now ended speculation based on 
this interesting announcement. After 
extensive research he says the bac- 
teria) which meteorites carry are 
earthly and are picked up after the 
meteorites enter our atmosphere or 
strike the earth. 


TO BEGIN GRINDING MIRROR 

Now that the great 20-ton, 200-inch 
telescope mirror, swathed in cork and 
felt and crated in 15 tons of steel, has 
finished its creeping journey across 
the continent on its special train, it 
will probably drop from interest for 
a time. It will spend the next three 
years out of sight in a specially con- 
structed, cork-lined, air-conditioned, 
windowless building in Pasadena. 
There highly trained scientists will 





grind down its now flat and dull top 
to a concave and highly polished sur- 
face. The finest available abrasives 
will be used in the tedious grinding 
process and the utmost care will be 
necessary to prevent even the slight- 
est error. Even the temperature in 
the building will be kept constant to 
prevent error-producing expansion 
and contraction of the “eye.” 

All the old and much new interest 
will be awakened, however, when the 
mirror is completed and placed in the 
giant telescope on Mt. Palomar. With 
its power to show man sections of 
space so far away it would take lighi 
a billion years to cover the distance 
it may solve new mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Some astronomers believe it 
may even prove or disprove the exis- 
tence of life on the planets. It will 
bring the moon within 25 miles of 
the earth and more extravagant claims 
are that it will reveal cities and other 
prominent signs of life on Mars—if 
they exist. 


CONSCIOUSNESS RECORDER 

The Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology, 
which met recently in Washington, 
listened to the description of experi- 
ments with a device which records 
consciousness of animals and reduces 
the mysterious state simply to a ques- 
tion of electrical balance between the 
brain cortex and the nerves. The ex- 
periments detailed were conducted by 
a group of scientists at the University 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A new diagnostic method discover- 
ed at the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, 
Minn., may make early detection of 
cancer possible. 

The new coaxial-cable to be install- 
ed between New York and Philadel- 
phia is expected to be completed and 
ready for wire television tests late 
next fall, 

The first hours of sleep are the 
soundest, according to the results of 
experiments conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A Department of Agriculture sci- 
entist has found that milk yield of 
cows can be greatly increased by the 
administration of hormones. The cost 
of the hormones, however, exceeds 
the increased value of the milk. 

Rat’s milk has been found to be very 
much richer in fat and protein than 
cow’s milk. 

Dust storms have uncovered evi- 
dence of the Folsom man in Oklahoma. 

Thomas Ross, of the University of 
Washington, says it is possible to 
make spectacles which will enable 
color-blind drivers to distinguish be- 
tween red and green traffic lights. 

Hope of a new approach to the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis was created re- 
cently through the discovery of three 
poisons produced in the body by the 
disease germs. 

The Weather Bureau reports that 
last March was the warmest on record 
since 1871 with the exception of 
March, 1921, 
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of Illinois. They attached electrode 
to the brain cortex and the sciati 
nerve of anesthetized animals an 
then connected the electrodes to 
delicate galvanometer. While the ani 
mal remained unconscious a feeb|; 
flow of electricity was registered fro) 
the brain to the nerves, but with th 
return of consciousness the curre: 
reversed, flowing from the nerves 1 
the brain. 








AVIATION 





Some of that easy freedom whic 
air passengers have enjoyed in th 
past has been removed by new safet) 
rules. Previously it was not uncon 
mon for the co-pilot to come back into 
the passenger compartment and visi! 
with the passengers. Sometimes th: 
passengers were even taken into th: 
pilots’ compartment to be amazed by 
the great number of dials and instru 
ments on the instrument board, and 
to watch the pilots at work as the, 
sent the great air liners hurtling 
through the sky. As a precautionary 
measure, however, such practices are 
now forbidden. A Bureau of Air Com 
merce memorandum recently issued 
requires that all pilots remain at their 
controls and not leave the pilots’ com 
partment except when it is absolutely 
necessary that they do otherwise. It 
is also requested that the pilots’ com- 
partment be kept locked and that no 
passengers be permitted to enter. 

The government’s increased interest 
in its air armaments which has resuli 
ed in the loosening of Congressional 
purse strings will reflect favorably on 
the aircraft construction industry. To- 
gether the Army and the Navy are 
expected to spend in the neighborhood 
of $85,000,000 for new planes during 
the coming fiscal year. This is an 
increase of about $30,000,000 over the 
amount available to the two military 
defense branches for new aircraft 
during the present fiscal year. Besides 
this increase the commercial demand 
both here and abroad is expected to 
be fairly good. 

England claims to have developed a 
new bomber against which the fastes! 
of present single-seat fighters and pur- 
suits would be useless. It is said the 
new ship is so fast that none of the 
defense planes now in the English ai 
force could overtake it, and it is even 
believed that it will out-maneuver th« 
fighters. Besides the great speed of 
about 300 miles an hour which it is 
thought this craft will develop with 
its one 12-cylinder motor it is sai: 
to have a long flying range. 

Mrs. Theodore Kenyon, of Boston, 
one of the foremost woman flyers in 
the country, believes women pilots 
can perform valuable services for their 
country if the United States becomes 
involved in another war. She doesn’t 
expect that she or any other member! 
of her sex will go out and take part in 
actual fighting, but thinks useful ser\ 
ice can be rendered by the flying of 
ambulance planes, the delivery of ne 
fighting ships, and other s‘m‘lar du‘ies 
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PERSONALITIES 











Damon Runyon, widely-known fic- 
tion and sports writer, made up his 
own list of the ten best dressed men 
in the sports world. Here they are: 
Joseph E. Widener and William Ryan 
of the race course; Winston Guest, 
polo player; “Dolly” Stark, baseball 
umpire; George Preston Marshall, pro 


football magnate; “Singing Sammy” 
Renick, jockey; Barney Ross and 
Tony Canzonieri, boxers; Col. Jake 


Ruppert, baseball owner; and Walter 
Hagen, golfer. The two turfmen are 
the quiet, conservative sort of dress- 
ers and Poloist Guest is much the same 
type, being fairly representative of the 
young clubman. Col. Ruppert is an- 
other who frowns on bright colors, 
but Tony Canzonieri and “Singing 
Sammy” revel in them, The other 
boxer on the list, however, usually 
wears a white shirt and seldom ap- 
pears in anything but the most som- 
ber hues. The football magnate has a 
valet to look after his clothes which 
are likely to attract attention no mat- 
ter where he is. Hagen is noted for 
his golf fashions, particularly, while 
“Dolly” Stark dresses unobtrusively. 
The present occupation of a certain 
96 men in this country is well-known, 
but what they did before coming to 
Washington is more of a mystery. The 
variety of occupations is neither ‘large 
nor colorful, chiefly because over half 
of them are lawyers. Of the others, 
however, there is: Senator Hayden, 


country treasurer and sheriff; Sena- 
tors Caraway and Long, housewives; 
Senator Maloney, insurance agent; 


Senators Murphy, Glass, Nye, Vanden- 
berg and Capper, newspaper editors 
and publishers; Senators Coolidge 
and Metcalf, manufacturers; Senator 
Shipstead, dentist; Senator Benson, 
banker; Senator Copeland, physician; 
Senator Davis, steel worker; Senator 
Guffey, oil producer; Senator Smith, 
farmer; Senator Norbeck, head of 





well-drilling firm; Senator Thomas, 
college professor; Senator Holt, 
teacher; Senator La Follette, secre- 
tary to his father, the late Senator 
La Follette. 

A number of the others either 
dual occupations or have engaged in 
several of them in the past. Senator 
Robinson was both a lawyer and a 
governor of his state; so was Senator 
Moore; then there is Senator Frazier 
who was farmer and governor; and 


school 


have 


Senator Donahey who was a printer 
and governor; Senator Townsend, 
farmer, fruit grower and banker; Sen- 
ator Trammell, lawyer, editor, travel- 
ing salesman, fruit grower; Senator 
Logan, lawyer and school teacher; 


ditto Senator Radcliffe; Senator Couz- 
ens, industrialist and banker; Senator 


Bilbo, lawyer and farmer; Senator 
Truman, businessman and politician; 
Senator Keyes, farmer and banker; 
Senator Barbour, manufacturer and 


amateur heavyweight boxing champ- 
ion; Senator Thomas, lawyer, business 
man, and farmer; Senator Byrd, pub- 
lisher, farmer and fruit grower; Sen- 
ator Carey, livestock grower and 
farmer; Senator O’Mahoney, news- 
paper editor and lawyer. 

The lawyers follow: Senators Black, 
Bankhead, Ashurst, Johnson, McAdoo, 
Costigan, Adams, Lonergan, Hastings, 
Fletcher, George, Russell, Borah, Pope, 
Lewis, Dieterich, van Nuys, Minton, 
Dickinson, McGill, Barkley, Overton, 
Hale, White, Tydings, Walsh, Harri- 
son, Clark, Wheeler, Murray, Norris, 
Burke, Pittman, McCarran, Brown, 
Hatch, Chavez, Wagner, Bailey, Rey- 
nolds, Bulkley, Gore, McNary, Steiwer, 


Gerry, Byrnes, Bulow, McKellar, 
Bachman, Sheppard, Connally, King 
Austin, Gibson, Bone, Schwellenbach, 


and Neely. 

Mrs. Jane Giles and Miss Rachel 
Rader of Pulaski, Ia., hold what is be- 
lieved to be the record for the oldest 
living twins. These sisters, although 
looking to be not more than 75 are 
really 91 and are 19 days older than 
the Maddux brothers of Illinois. 































There was a a athlete named Streem, 

hose married life seemed like a dream, 
Till his wife gave him quints, 
Then he said with a wince— 





ever, 


(You are to make up last line.) 


and if you will add another line to it we will pay you 
$25.00 in cash providing your line is the outstanding line 
we receive on this prize offer. There are a great many 
rhyming words that your last line could end with so it 
will be easy for you to make up a last line to fit this 
limerick. 
**gseem,’’ 


We have given you the first four lines of a limerick 
| 
| 
| 


Electric Food Mixer Extra 


If you are prompt in sending in your last line for 
this limerick and are the winner of First Prize, you will 
receive an Electric Food Mixer with accessories for do- 
ing various kinds of mixing and beating. To compete for 
this promptness prize it will be necessary for you to 
mail your last line within three days after you read this 
prize announcement. 


In addition to the First Prize of $25.00 that we are 
going to give away for the best last line received, 22 
more cash prizes will be awarded. Second Prize will be | 
$15.00; Third Prize will be $10.00 and the 20 remaining | 
prizes will be $2.50 each. We will give full duplicate 
prizes in the event of ties for any prize. All entries must 
be mailed not later than midnight, June < 
it will pay you to be prompt. 
line TODAY to; 


June Limerick 












“‘ream,’’ ‘‘scream,’’ ‘‘cream,’’ ‘‘gleam,’’ etc. 














for Promptness 
















Some of the rhyming words are ‘‘team,’’ 
} 
| 











30, 1936. How- | 
Send your last 





12 Capper Bldg. Topeka, Kan. 















= Special Trial 
Offer to 


PILES Sufferers 


This Ointment is the pri- 
vate formula of the Mce- 
Cleary Sanitarium — larg- 
est institution in the world 
for the treatment of rectal 
and colon cases exclusively. We use this 
Ointment regularly during treatment at 
the Sanitarium, where it has proved it- 
self remarkably soothing and healing. 
A large Trial Tube with applicator will 
be sent you for 10c to pay postage and 


packing. 
McCLEARY CLINIC 
782A ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935. C.M.Ca 









TABLETS 





AND HAY FEVER 


RELIEVED are 


ASTHMA HM I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


bottle of Rens’evrossmess by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me £1.25. If not your report cancels charge 
Address Do. J. Lane, | 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kaneae 


“ Government Jobs 


MINATIONS SO 
COLU MBIAN x ORRESPONDE NCI e COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CATCH Fish Traps Pry, 
$1. Write for Free Ts 

a Otter and Bersales > as 

Catalog. Watton Supply 

Co. a F-4, St. Louis. Mo. Bei 


BIG -_- 
Six Magazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 






sO 


1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 

% Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
3 Cloverleaf Amer. Review12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 


9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blar veil below. Each magazine for one year. 
— -—ORDER BLANK— —- =—- =— =— 

THE | PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


142 |3}4)516 | 7]8) 9} 10] 11 | 12 | 13/14 |15/16/17\18 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Washington’s biggest interest is al- 
ways politics. But this year the pros- 
pect of a real campaign has everybody 
talking and speculating over the re- 
sults in November. All this talk about 
the campaign and November has ap- 
parently taken most of the oratory 
out of Congress. At this writing Cap- 
itol Hill is comparatively quiet. Per- 
haps the members of Congress are sav- 
ing their breath for whirlwind cam- 
paigns after adjournment. Perhaps it 
is only a lull before the storm. But 
whatever it is, Congress and the cap- 
ital are in the doldrums so far as ora- 
tory is concerned. While President 
Roosevelt was fishing Congress daw- 
dled away on taxes and relief appro- 
priations—two very dull subjects now 
with political campaigns in the mak- 
ing. Whispered rumors and gossip go 
round and round like the music. Even 
on Capitol Hill one gets the impression 
Congress isn’t in session. This is be- 
cause there is little evidence that ac- 
tual work is being done. Of course 
some work is being done, but the leg- 
islative calendar isn’t at all popular or 
interesting, even to members. Thus 
the galleries have few visitors and a 
visit to either house will reveal few 
members in their seats. The present 
session has been labeled one of the 
dullest in recent years. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Shah of 
Iran, has ordered his diplomatic and 
consular representatives to leave the 
United States and return to Teheran, 
closing the Iranian legation in Wash- 
ington, Some quarters felt this move 
was His Majesty’s way of protesting 
the arrest of his Minister, Ghaffar 
Khan Djalal, on speeding charges at 
Elkton, Md., some months ago and the 
resulting comment in American news- 
papers about the incident. Others, 
however, claim the real reason for the 
unusual move was that the Shah wants 
to cut down expenses. Still other 
sources have it that the unfavorable 
newspaper comment put the ex-Min- 
ister in disgrace with the Shah, even 
to the extent that his house in Teheran 
is under guard. But diplomatic rela- 





tions with the United States have not 





The Iranian legation on Massachusetts 
avenue, closed by the Shah. 


been severed. The American Minis- 
ter, William H. Hornibrook, will re- 
main at Teheran and the Iranian gov- 
ernment will conduct diplomatic cor- 
respondence through him. 

The American National Red Cross 
which has been doing such wonderful 
relief work in the regions recently 
devastated by spring floods and tor- 
nadoes has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington. These headquarters are a part 
of the distinguished group of memo- 
rial buildings which face the section 
of the Mall in the rear of the State, 
War and Navy Building. Visitors are 
attracted principally by the Red Cross 
Building which looks across the Mall. 
It is a handsome building of white 
marble in classic design. It is a me- 
morial to the women of the Civil war. 
On a side street is another handsome 
building similar in material and plan 
which is a memorial to the American 
women of the World war. To the 
rear of both is the office building 
which is devoted to continuing serv- 
ices of the Red Cross. In the memo- 
rial building to the women of the Civil 
war is housed the first Red Cross mu- 
seum to be established in the world. 
This museum is a constant attraction 
to tourists. The exhibits depict the 
various phases of Red Cross experi- 
ence in war and disaster. The memo- 
rial to the women of the World war is 
used by the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter as a model chapter house. 

Although they have two private din- 
ing rooms in their new marble palace 
and there is a modern electrically- 
equipped kitchen and cafeteria in the 
Supreme Court Building the nine 
justices usually have their lunches 
brought to them from home. When 
the high court is in session the jus- 
tices have half an hour for lunch— 
between two and two-thirty p. m. 
They eat together in their private din- 
ing room and when they do have some- 
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EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary 
$75,000 with $25,000 extra for traveling and entertain- 
ing expenses, $106,000 for clerk hire, $120,000 for up- 
keep of White House and $63,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses—or about $389,000 in all. Secretaries to 
President: Louis McHenry Howe, Mass., Stephen T. 
Early, Va., and Marvin H. McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 
each. Vice President: John N. Garner, Tex., salary 
$15,000 (no living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, Nev. 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice _ president). 
Speaker of the House: Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee, 
salary $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
now receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more 
than $10,000 for clerk hire and latter more than $5,000 
Party Division in 74th Congress: Senate—70 Dem., 
23 Rep., 1 Prog., 2 Farm-Lab. House—316 Dem., 
104 Rep., 3 Farm-Lab., 7 Prog., 5 vacancies. Women— 
Senate: two (Dem.); House: six—four Dem. and two 
Rep. Ratio of Representation: Each state has two 
senators. House representation, based on 1930 census, 
one representative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of presidential suc- 
cessicn): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, jr., N. ¥.; War, George H. Dern, Utah 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Office, 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swanson 
Va.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C Roper, 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of 
each $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes. N. Y., (Rep.), 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone, 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.); 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter 
Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Suther- 
land, Utah, (Rep.); Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rep.) 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law). 
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This is one of the two special private dining 
rooms in the new Supreme Court Building 
for use by the nine elderly justices. 


thing brought up from the cafeteria 
which is seldom, it is usually a sand 
wich or some home prepared dish 
Justices Stone, Roberts, Butler and 
McReynolds have eaten in the publi 
cafeteria on the ground floor of th 
building where they apparently enjo\ 
rubbing elbows with the crowd. 

The yacht Potomac used by Presi 
dent Roosevelt on his recent fishing 
cruise was formerly a Coast Guari 
cutter. In reconstructing the craft fo: 
presidential use Navy engineers face: 
the problem of placing in the com 
paratively small boat an elevator fo: 
the President to go from his quarters 
to the top deck. The large smokestack 
on the vessel was much larger than 
required to carry off fumes from th 
modern oil-burning engines, so it was 
decided to place a small automati: 
lift in the old smokestack. Those wh 
have seen it and ridden in it call this 
smokestack elevator one of the mos: 
novel features of construction eve 
worked into a ship. 

President Roosevelt is not only fond 
of the sea and sailing in real ships 
but he has a remarkable collection o! 
paintings, prints and models of ship. 
and other marine objects. More thai 
200 of these were recently placed o: 
view at the Corcoran Gallery of Ar! 
in Washington. 

—— ee 


RECORD PARTY CONTRIBUTORS 


Plans have been announced by th: 
Republican National Committee foi 
enrollment of more than a_ millio: 
contributors for the current campaign 
If this goal is accomplished it will b: 
something of a record to point to fo 
the previous high mark in contribu 
tors to a political party was attaine | 
in 1916 when 170,000 citizens gav 
financial support to the re-election o 
Woodrow Wilson. The second high 
est number of contributors was 140, 
000 to the Republicans in 1928. 

— 


The rich and poor, the well-to-do 
and the in-between now know that th 
tax collectors work both ends and th 
middle, too. 
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PASTIME 


DUCK UNDER THE WATER 


This interesting substitute for the 
more familiar game of “drop the 
handkerchief” was no doubt enjoyed 
by our parents and grandparents. The 











game requires an even number of 


players. Preferably it should have an 
even number of boys and girls. Part- 
ners are chosen and stand opposite 
each other so that two long lines are 
formed. Then each couple holds a 
handkerchief or short stick between 
them, as high as they can reach, so as 
io form an arch. When this long 
archway is formed the couple at the 
top of the lines lower their arms and 
run through the archway, but without 
letting go of their handkerchief. If 
they successfully negotiate the run 
they take their place at the other end 
of the lines and raise their arms again 
io continue the arch. Each couple in 
turn does likewise until all couples 
have had a turn. Any couple break- 
ing the arch or dropping their hand- 
kerchief must pay a forfeit or per- 
form some reasonable stunt. 
FUN WITH FIGURES 

Can you multiply the number 99 by 
a figure between one and 100 so that 
your answer when added across will 
give just 18? Sure, anyone who can 
multiply can do that. And because of 
that fact you can have some fun with 
your friends. Ask them to multiply 
99 by any number from one to 100 
inclusive, add the figures in the answer 
together and you will tell the resull. 
The secret, of course, is that no mat- 
ter what number 99 is multiplied by 
the result will always be the same— 
just 18. For example, suppose you 
multiply 99 by 99. Your answer will 
be 9801. And 9+8+0+1=18. 


BUTTON BASEBALL GAME 

Play Ball! Batter up! Strike three! 
You’re out! and many other familiar 
terms are filling the air in ball parks 
these days. For those who do not or 
cannot take in the ball games here is 
an appropriate and amusing little game 
to play at home. 
First you draw 
your playing 
field on a piece 
of paper or card- 
board. When I> BASE 
your diagram is 
drawn you are 
ready for a game > ND 
of button base- | 
ball with a —— - 
friend. Place a 
small button on 
one end of the ileal 
board as shown |+——— 
in the accom- D> 
panying sketch. | On, 
Then one player ae 
gives it a_ hit 
with his  fore- 
finger to knock it along the board. If 
the button stops with any part of it 
on a cross line that’s one out for the 


HOME RUN 





The Playing Board 


player hitting. If it stops on first or 
second base that means there is a man 
on either of these bases. And if the 
next hit goes to third base the other 
man must of course come in making 
one run for the hitter and leaving a 
man on third. Now if the next hit 
stops on a cross line that will be two 
out, with the score one run and a man 
on third. This player continues to 
hit the button until he gets three outs. 
Then his opponent hits until he gets 
three outs. The game may be three, 
five, seven or nine innings. 


STEALING STEPS 

Here is a game that is popular with 
small Washington school youngsters. 
It is appropriately called “stealing 
steps.” The player who is “It” turns 
his (or her) back on the other players 
who stand 20 to 30 feet in back in a 
line. The It counts out loud to 10. 
While he is counting the line can move 
toward him. But the moment the 
counting stops and the It whirls 
around the moving players must stop, 
for if the It sees any player moving 
that player must go back to the start- 
ing line. The last player to reach the 
counter’s side is the It next time. 











BRAIN TEASER 


A farm wagon has front wheels 40 
inches in diameter and rear wheels 48 
inches in diameter. Another farm 
wagon of equal weight has 40-inch 
wheels all around. What is the dif- 
ference in draft of the two wagons? 
Answer next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—It began snow- 
ing just before 11:30 a. m.—11 hours, 
22 minutes and 55 seconds, to be exact. 

0 a ee = 


MORE LETTERS IN ALPHABET? 

Most school youngsters just learning 
their ABCs are emphatic in declaring 
there are already too many letters in 
the alphabet. Although there are 
only 26 letters, most beginners always 
leave out half a dozen or so. But Dr. 
Frank C. Lauback, of Portland, Ore.., 
who has taught perhaps millions of 
persons how to read and write, be- 
lieves there should be at least 15 more 
letters in the alphabet, because he 
thinks their addition would make it 
easier for people (boys and girls espe- 
cially) to learn the English language. 
He declares: “We need about 41 let- 
ters to establish a uniform system of 
spelling. For instance, the letter A is 
pronounced eight different ways. We 
would have to have a new letter for 
every sound. If we did that I ven- 
ture to say a person could learn Eng- 
lish in two weeks.” 

a 


KANSAS MULE CHAMPION 

Missouri is generally regarded as 
the great mule state, but for a number 
of years the champion mule in the 
United States has been Dixie, a big 
red mare mule owned by George Hine- 
man who raises mules and wheat in 
the short grass country around Digh- 
ton, Kans. Dixie is 16% hands high 
and carries 100 pounds for every hand. 











EAT AND DIE Peterman’s Roach Food 


lures roaches from hiding 
places — they eat, return to nest and die, leaving NO 
ODOR. Food carried back kills young and eggs, too. 
Effective 24 hours a day. Guaranteed. Get a can now. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your nearest druggist's. g 


PETERMAN 





Getting Up Nights — 


If you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nerv 
ousness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Dizziness, 


Headaches, Loss of Pep, Burning, Smarting, 
Itching Acidity due to functional kidney ot 
Bladder troubles, try the Doctor’s guaranteed 
prescription Cystex Siss-Tex). Must bring 


new vitality in 48 hours, and satisfy com- 
pletely in & days or money back. Guaranteed 
Cystex costs only 3¢ a dose at druggists 





MAN'S POCKET WALLET 

OR LADY'S VANITY GAG FR 

if You Act Quichig 

Special Demonstration Offer to prove to you that these beautifully 

grained LIFETIME Zipper Brief Cases are absolutely indestructible—weter 

and scuff proof—look better—wear longer and keep shape 

indefinitely, we will give you one of these $! 00 items FREE 

with every Brief Case Purchased over $! 25. Mail Your Order 

Now before this liberal offer is withdrawn 

GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS Against Scuffing and Peeling 
A Sine For EVERY Purpose — Telon ond Lion Zippers 


O14" Brown ar Bork §8.08—Reguier Value 62.00 
a — £.80—Reguler Vole 3.00 




























“ 4" ~*~ * * dm BOG—Reguler Value 469 
vais “ = ©  28O—eguicr Velue 5.00 
save f Send Cash. Check or Money Order. We Pay Postage On, 
ly 


MONEY TOO, and Insurance. Sent C O D. if desired 26¢ Extra 
aw _Noate | 2A ovnast ONICACO, ILLINOTS 


a GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

offered in many years—S4 worth for only $2.00. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 238 

Woman's World 


cease” ONLY SES 


No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


RADIOS..SAVE: 50% 


Deal Direct: Factory Prices. 
Many models to select from: 
AC- , All-wave, Farm, Car 
and new metal Tube Modele. 
Your name and address on 

teard brings you NEW 

6-page 1936 Bargain Cata- 
log in colors FREE. Get de- 

is of 30-Day Trrat plan 


ww. LONG CO 








True Story 
McCall's Magazine 


and Agent- User propositie, ‘ 
Goldentone Radio Co., Dep. 
8780 Grand River, Detroit. Mich. 





BUILD YOUR OWN 


Slow Speed Wind Charger 


from old auto generator. We show you how 

Make money building for others. Light your build- 

ings and play radio. Dime brings complete plans 

and catalog, with 20 other generator changes 

Satisfaction guaranteed or dime refunded 
LEJAY MANUFACTURING CO., 

1410 Ww. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you ba be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you, getea pod Jeb. 7 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free b let wulbe 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57. Nashville, Tenn. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 







Lights 





Want A 


S. GOVERNMENT 





START 
Men-Women ee ee 
Get ready ‘ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
immediately. / Dept. K173, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
~~ hy hy A 5: 32 page book with list of many 
fice Clerk Exam- 2, S. Government Big* Pay Jobs 
inations being S,/ 2) Tell me how to get one of these 


announced. ? Sa 
Mail Coupen al pions 
‘ Address 


today sure. 
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HOME 


PREVENTION OF POTATO DRYING 


Many persons have had the experi- 
ence of cutting seed potatoes and then 
having them shrivel or dry out to some 
extent because inclement weather or 
something else delayed the planting. 
Shriveling of cut potato seed may be 
prevented to a certain extent by dust- 
ing with sulfur or gypsum. Either 
material will tend to decrease the 
amount of water lost through the cut 
surfaces, 


DISCARD CRACKED DISHES 


To serve children on cracked dishes 
“for fear they will break my good 
ones” is to expose the youngsters to 
unnecessary danger. Few things about 
a kitchen are more unsanitary than 
cracked dishes. Grease which col- 
lects in the cracks readily gathers dirt 
and all kinds of germs, say home serv- 
ice experts, and all the hot water in 
the world will not thoroughly cleanse 
the cracks in the millions of dishes 
now in use. Play safe and throw the 
cracked ones away. 


RECOGNIZED AS A DISEASE 


If Job had lived nowadays instead 
of centuries ago he might have drawn 
workman’s compensation. There are 
32 states or practically all of those of 
industrial importance which provide 
compensation for skin rashes contract- 
ed during employment. Boils and pim- 
ples, known as industrial dermatitis, 
often run in epidemics through fac- 
tories or machine shops where cutting 
or punching oils are used. A report 
of the American Institute of Sanitation 
says boils are bacterial infections. The 
bacteria have no power to enter the 
skin but are carried in by oils or 
other agents of high penetrating 
power. Because of the abundance of 
pores in the skin hairy persons are 
more susceptible. Personal cleanliness 
is of course the best prevention. 


DEPTH TO PLOW GARDEN 


In no case should the garden be 
dug or plowed more than nine inches 
deep. Where the topsoil is shallow 
the depth of plowing should be less. 
Subsoil should never be turned up. 


PAINT OIL FROM SOY BEANS 

Uses of the once lowly soy bean for 
food have developed so rapidly in the 
past six years that one never knows 
when eating some dainty dish but 
what soy beans may have been the 
base. But statistics show that de- 
velopment of industrial uses for the 
soy bean has kept pace with food uses. 
Among other things it has been found 
that a mixture of soy bean oil and lin- 
seed oil produces a better paint oil 
than linseed oil alone. 


WATCH FOR PLANT LICE 


War on plant lice and mites should 
begin early although they increase 
most rApidly in dry seasons. In order 





to kill these pests it is necessary for 
the spray to actually hit them which 


means that a thorough spraying is 
necessary as many may be on the 
underside of the leaves. An efficient 
spray is obtained by mixing together 
a half-pound of sulphur, a half-ounce 
calcium caseinate and a quarter pound 
of lime. Add enough water to make a 
paste. Half of this mixture is sufli- 
cient for three gallons of spray when 
mixed with water. 


A BIBLICAL CAKE 


Sometime when the Ladies Aid or 
other church society is to be entertain- 
ed why not surprise them with a cake 
made entirely from ingredients men- 
tioned in the Bible? Of course they 
will want a copy of the recipe so you 
can have a lot of fun passing it on and 
letling them look it up for themselves. 
Or it can be made into a game with a 
small prize for the one who first gets 
the correct recipe. Here it is—see if 
you can figure it out. Four and a hali 
cups 1 Kings 4:22; one cup Judges 
9:25 (last named article); two cups 
Jeremiah 6:20; two cups 1 Samuel 
30:12 (last named article); two cups 
Nahum 3:12; two teaspoons 1 Samuel 
14:25; six Jeremiah 17:11; half cup 
Judges 4:19 (last clause); two tea- 
spoons Amos 4:5; and season to taste 
with Chronicles 9:9. 

-— Kone 


IN PROFESSORIAL LANGUAGE 


A professor happened to stroll into 
a machine shop and he was amazed to 
see the strange devices all around him. 
He was so enthused with his subject 
that he gave his class the next day a 
very wonderful description of what 
he had seen. He had noticed one piece 
of apparatus in particular and had 
studied its construction and operation 
minutely. He described it to his class 
in these terms: 

“It is absolutely astonishing to sce 
the splendid work this machine will 
accomplish. I never dreamed there 
were such wonders right amongst us. 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ASCENSION 


Title—British colony. 

Location—Island of volcanic origin 
in South Atlantic Ocean 700 miles 
N. W. of St. Helena. 

Area—34 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography — Remark- 
ably healthy. Green mountain domi- 
nates island. 

Capital—George Town. 

Population—188 (5.5 to sq. mi.). 

Government — Administered by a 
Resident Magistrate. 

Ruler—L. S. Bartlett, Resident Magis- 
trate. 

Chief Products— Phosphates and 
guano. Island is noted for thousands 
of sea turtles which come annually to 
lay their eggs on the shore. 

British Ambassador to Washington 
represents Seychelles and Ascension 
in U. S. 

American Consuls in Nairobi, Kenya, 
and Capetown, Union of South Africa, 
handle American affairs in Seychelles 
and Ascension, respectively. 











The Pathfinde, 


This invention is so designed that |) 
means of a pedal attachment, a fy 
crumed lever converts a vertical reci, 
rocal motion into a rotary or circu] 
movement. The principal part of | 
machine consists of a huge, heavy ¢; 
cular disk which rotates in a verti 
plane. Power is applied to the di 
through its axial mounting. When | 
axis of the disk revolves, this cau; 
the disk to be rotated, and—strange 
say—when the speed of the axis 
only very moderate, the periphery 
the disk is traveling at a high veloci 
Useful work is done on this fast-mo 
ing periphery. Pieces of the hard 
steel are applied to the periphery, « 
by the mere impact of this refracto 
metal on the substance of the disk, | 
metal is actually worn away. In fa 
the metal can be reduced to any sha) 
which the skilled operator desires. 
cases where such purpose may be t 
desired eventuality, an edge can 
produced on a piece of steel whi 
will be so keen and sharp that 1! 
ulensil can be used for cutting wo 
or other materials—or in some cas 
even steel itself.” 

“What is the name of this rare ai 
remarkable piece of apparatus?” i: 
quired one student, who had listen: 
with baited breath and round-ey 
wonder. 

“I believe they call it a grindstone, 
replied the professor. 

——____-.. 


TRADITION NAMES SHIPS 


Battleships are required by law to 
be named after states. All other Navy 
vessels are named according to tradi- 
tion and custom. Cruisers are name: 
for cities, destroyers for Secretaries o! 
the Navy or naval heroes, aircraft car 
riers for famous battles and subma- 
rines for fish. Names of Marine Corps 
generals are perpetuated on _ trans 
ports, tugs are named for rivers, min 
sweepers for birds, colliers for stars 
and hospital ships quite appropriate!) 
are named Mercy, Relief, etc. Some 
times a famous name is used over ani 
over. There have been a half doze: 
Rangers since the days of John Pau 
Jones. Legend says George Washing 
ton selected the names of the first six 
American ships by drawing slips of 
paper from a silver punchbowl. 

——— OO 


PIVOTAL STATES 
Both major parties are preparing to 
wage hard battles over what are term 
ed “pivotal” states. But strictly speak 
ing, no state, is pivotal. In the las! 
20 elections the successful candidat: 
carried Indiana except 1876 and 1916 
Illinois except 1884 and 1916; New 
York except 1856, 1868, 1876 and 1916 
and Ohio except 1856, 1884, 1892 and 
1916. Incidentally, Vermont is_ th: 
only state with an unbroken Repub 
lican record, although Pennsylvani 
went the other way only once, voting 
for the Bull Moose in 1912. 
——— ei 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Woe to him that buildeth a town 
with blood, and stablisheth a city by 
iniquity.—Habakkuk 2:12. 
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WOMEN 


PROPER CARE OF CLOTHES TELLS 

It never takes an elaborate ward- 
robe for a girl or lady to look well 
«roomed at all times, provided she 
knows the secret of taking care of the 
few “glad rags” she has. Care of the 
clothes one has has a lot to do with 
appearances. No matter how many 
suits and dresses and coats one has 
they never look right unless they are 
kept clean and pressed. For this rea- 
son learning to care for one’s clothing 
is even more important than how to 














LATEST FASHIONS 











9492 


2690—An unusual yoke merits attention on this 
graceful afternoon frock for warm weather Style 
nterest is heightened by the cool sleeves. Designed 
for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 
e Yards 39 inch fabric 

3216—Equally smart with or without its jaunty cape, 
s this sports frock with wide stitched pleats, snappy 
eckline and button accents. Designed for 10 to 18 
ears. A 12 requires 3%g yards 36 inch fabric 
$778—A slim silhouette is guaranteed for the wise 
matron who chooses this beltless frock. It has long 
lines and short raglan sleeves. Different, too, is the 
ow V-yoke with button accents. Designed for 16 to 
20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 312 yards 
39 inch fabric 

9492—Make it a point to choose this cheery house 
frock with its pointed yoke-and-sleeve-in-one, and 
four ornamental buttons. Note the uprising bodice 
seaming and part belt. Designed for 14 to 20 years 
and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 31% yards 36 inch fabric. 
$797—An adjustable waistline and shoulder straps 
that cannot slip make this shadow proof slip with 
ts low V-beck practical for all round wear De- 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 
requires 342 yards 39 inch fabric 





Our interesting and 
smart, new styles 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. 
helpful Fall Pattern Book has 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
I5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send ‘rders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Editcr. The Pathfinder. Washington. D. C. 
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buy theni. New clothing of the proper 
style, fit and color always looks nice. 
But allowed to become shoddy through 
neglect they spoil the picture. Many 
mothers try hard to teach their daugh- 
ters how to purchase clothing of last- 
ing quality as well as styles, designs 
and colors which enhance their beauty 
and general appearance. But what 
many mothers today neglect to do is 


to teach their daughters how to take 
care of their clothing. Many mothers 


take care of their daughters’ clothes 
until they are through school, and then 
it is sometimes too late to instill in the 
young ladies the “habit” of taking the 
best of care of what they wear. Any 
article of clothing is too good to be 
thrown across the bed, across a chair 
or chucked into a corner. If any 
article of clothing is to be worn agaip 
before laundering or before it is press- 
ed, it should be hung up neatly or 
folded neatly and Piaced carefully 
away until needed again. Such treat- 
ment not only pet Rseese one’s appear- 
ance, but it adds greatly to the ordi- 
nary life of clothes 


BROWN HAIR MOST FAVORED 
According to all reports the day of 


the platinum blonde has past. Red- 
heads are also disappearing. This is 


because brown hair is now the most 
popular shade for milady’s crowning 
glory. Statistics show that 52 per cent 
of American women have natural 
brown hair. And since gentlemen 
have apparently decided to prefer 
“brownettes” the number of synthetic 
“brownettes” are increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Brownettes even out- 
number the brunettes by nearly 10 
per cent. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Clean linoleum with a damp cloth 
wrung out of suds made with a mild 
soap. Strong, alkali-containing soaps 
and powders and too much water will 
damage even good quality linoleum. 

Charcoal is recommended as an ab- 
sorber of gases in the farm milk room. 

Gilt picture frames can be restored 
to brightness by rubbing with a sponge 
moistened in turpentine. 

A pinch of baking soda is an excel- 
lent substitute for soap. 

Soda and luke-warm water are 
recommended for cleaning the inside 
of refrigerators. 

The water in flower vases should 
be changed daily. 

Handkerchiefs will wash easier if 
they are soaked in salt water for half 
an hour before. washing. 

Clear boiling water will remove tea 
stains from table linen. 

A dry cloth is better than a damp one 
for handling hot dishes and pans. 

a 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 

We know what we are, but know 
not what we may be. 

—Hamlet, Act IV, Scene 4. 
oO 

Then there was the near-sighted 
man who wore his glasses to bed so 
he could recognize the people he 
dreamed about. 
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TAKE 
WEIGHT OFF 


TIRED FEET 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


If your feet and ankles feel tired and 
ache all over—because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 


the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 
There’s a reason why so many people 


find dieting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 

All the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 

Now, physicians combat this condition 
by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time with starvation 
diets or back-breaking exercises. Start the 
Marmola treatment today that millions 
have used successfully to get rid of ex 
cess fat. The formula is in every box so 
you know just what you are taking. Don't 
wait—get a box of Marmola today from 
your druggist. 


Red Rough Hands 
futicura 


OINTMENT 
Ge : 





Sample free :- Cuticura, Dept. R2, Malden, Mass 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
wept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 





A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, Dept. U-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped ber after being denied 15 yr 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives 
Write now and try ior this wonderful srnestammnent 


WARTS! 


Safely, Easily and Quickly Removed. A » H. applied each 
night before retiring is all that is necessary 


DON’T LET AN UGLY WART 
KEEP YOU EMBARRASSED 


For ample supply send ($1.00) one dollar to 
WART REMOVER, P. 0. Box 316, CUNSTINNTE, onto 


Loose False Teeth 'i'rone 


AT HOME 
You can now tighten them ly--fit_ th 


rtectly & 
your gums--in your own home--with Porn DIR A 8 REL INE: WAX, ate 
total cost of only $1.00 ($1.25C. O.D Nothing else to buy ‘ota 
temporary powder. Often saves the —. os a plates 




















Money 
back immediately if not satisfied. Or aad Circular free 


Medical Arts Laboratory, <o7% 2. fort Worth, Tex. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 9) 


conflict. Pennsylvania has been built 
up around its mineral resources—and 
that is natural, for nature endowed 
this state with the greatest variety 
and volume of this natural wealth 
possessed by any state. Modern in- 
ventions and machine processes have 
also contributed in a big way to the 
erowth of this state, as we have seen. 
In fact we can almost trace the growth 
of any state by examining closely the 
changes in processes as time goes on. 
It is a sad thing that sometimes whole 
industries DIE, or they may be trans- 
ferred to other sections almost before 
anyone is aware of what is going on, 
thus leaving incurable unemployment. 
Pennsylvania for instance can credit 
a billion dollars a year just from her 
mines—and this is twice as much as 
any other state has, and one-sixth as 
much as the combined total for all 
other states. 

Providence gave Pennsylvania the 
only deposit of anthracite coal in the 
United States—except small areas in 
Colorado and New Mexico. And all 
this anthracite wealth is confined to a 
small section of only 500 square miles. 
When the anthracite business was at 
its peak it produced 85,000,000 tons a 
year and this item figured up to half 
a billion. And besides that anthracite, 
Pennsylvania had the thickest and 
best veins of soft coal in the country. 
In fact one-third of the state is under- 
laid by this hidden wealth. At its 
peak the soft coal output of this state 
was around 150,000,000 tons a year— 
and this accounted for another one- 
third of a billion. Of course, the whole 
coal industry is now shot to pieces— 
for reasons which we can’t go too 
fully into here. The anthracite peo- 
ple charged too much for their prod- 
uct—not realizing that the golden 
goose would be killed. Soft coal prices 
were also jacked up too high. But at 
the same time oil and other modern 
fuel was driving out coal. And then 
the vast business done in bootleg—or 
stolen coal—has demoralized the mar- 
ket and made it impossible to do busi- 
ness at a profit. So everybody is bad 
off—including the miners, who are 
worst off of all, with a great part of 
their jobs gone forever. 

We have now come to oil—and bear 
in mind it was here in this state of 
Pennsylvania that the entire petroleum 
industry of the whole world was born. 
It was in 1859 that the first “rock oil” 
well was drilled, at Titusville, Pa. 
People in northern Pennsylvania had 
long noticed that there were oily 
traces on the surface of streams and 
stagnant pools, but it took a great deal 
of faith and a lot of money to drill a 
shaft as deep in the rock as you have 
to go for oil. For many years all the 
petroleum products for the entire 
United States came from Pennsylvania, 
but in due course oil territory was de- 
veloped in a number of other regions 
as well as abroad—and Pennsyl- 








vania’s production has fallen until it 
is only one-fourth what it was at the 





peak, when it also contributed a third 
of a billion dollars annually. 

What a strange decree of fate it was 
which gave Pennsylvania almost a 
monopoly of rich coal and oil, when 
New York state, just across an imagi- 
nary line, had practically none. The 
reason for this difference of course 
is the geological nature of the two 
states. New York, as we have already 
seen, was covered with a part of the 
ocean for ages after Pennsylvania had 
been covered with forests. The gla- 
cial action scraped New York almost 
clean but here again the signs of this 
action stop almost at the very line 
between Pennsylvania and New York. 
In the Pennsylvania region a great 
continental mountain backbone—the 
Appalachian chain—was raising itself 
up, and the “carboniferous” rocks 
were storing up vast beds of coal and 
pools of oil which was the net result 
of countless generations of trees and 
other vegetation. Since Pennsylvania’s 
success has been built on a founda- 
tion of basic mineral resources, it is 
not so surprising to know that while 
it only ranks 32nd in size it ranks 
second in population, manufactures 
and wealth, even though it is only 
fifth when it comes to exports. 

It is valuable to note how the types 
of natural products governed the 
types of population. When it was 
realized that in this state there were 
some of the greatest deposits of slate 
in the world, why should it not fol- 
low that great numbers of Welsh peo- 
ple should settle there—since the 
Welsh had long been familiar with the 
slate quarrying industry. Pennsyl- 
vania slate is so fine that all the 
“school” slates used come from there. 
In clay products Pennsylvania ranks 
first. When it was discovered in Eng- 





Snapshot sent to the Pathfinder by Mrs. 
Mabel Mitchell, of Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
showing snow piled to height of 35 feet along 
the road near that place, March 1, 1936. 





The Pathfinder 


land that a very strong cement, know; 
as “Portland,” could be made fron 
certain limestone rock, it was natura! 
enough that English people who kne, 
this business would start it up i: 
Pennsylvania, where similar rock ey 
isted. So the first Portland cemer: 
factory in the United States was lo 
cated there in 1870—and this stat 
supplies about one-fourth of all th, 
is used in this country. 

Big colonies of south Germans se! 
tled in southern Pennsylvania and th 
patient work of these people has be« 
one of the greatest aids in building u 
this state—especially thrifty farmins 
and sound marketing methods in cate: 
ing to one of the best markets in th 
world. Corn still is Pennsylvania 
leading farm product. Potatoes con 
next, and even tobacco ranks high a 
a rotation cash crop. High class veg: 
tables and fruits for the truck market 
and canning also are very important 
Dairying has grown steadily as th: 
market has increased, and eggs ani 
poultry are a major farm industry) 
The Scotch-Irish largely settled in th 
hill country and the industries which: 
they built up were somewhat differ 
ent, though along similar lines. Penn 
sylvania is studded with small fa 
tories, and these have been built up 
largely by using the local low-priced 
help which the farmers’ and miners’ 
families provide. Silk, rayon and 
cotton knitgoods mills are among the 
largest producers in the country. 
Carpets and other heavy textiles also 
figure big, while electrical and similar 
specialties are also very important. 
The discovery of reinforced concrete 
in France completely revolutionized 
methods of construction, and this dis 
covery added great wealth to Pennsyl- 
yania, Which was all prepared to fur- 
nish both cement and steel in unlimil 
ed quantities for modern skyscrapers 
and other big projects. Both these 
“heavy” industries have been in the 
dumps ever since the crash of 1929. 
In fact they were hit about the hard- 
est of any. Which accounts for the 
fact that even this rich state of 
Pennsylvania found its wealth and in 
come rapidly declining. This gives us 
a chance to say that all figures for 
“wealth” are rather vague, since the 
have not been kept up to date sinc: 
the 1929 crash. However, the figures 
we use will serve for comparison. 

Next to Maine, Pennsylvania has the 
richest deposits of feldspar—that 
broken down volcanic rock crystal 
which is so useful for making pottery 
and glaze for bath-tubs and the like. 
Glass sand also abounds in this state 
and it was around Pittsburgh that the 
first factories for making plate glass 
were located. Until that time such 
heavy glass was all imported from 
France or Germany and the cost was 
very high. A big tariff was placed on 
this glass and an “infant industry” 
was developed in this country which 
soon made the business in all compet- 
ing countries look sick. In fact in 
many cases they died, for in this case 
the American manufacturers were 
bright enough to adopt the Pathfinde: 
motto and keep cutting and cutting 
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their price as fast as they cut their 


glass. Machines were also adopted 
which largely eliminated the hand 


work in the process and greatly cheap- 
ened it. Nobody would have thought 

but this little “infant” plate glass 
industry was destined, as a result of 
the auto industry, to become one of 
the very first industries of the land. 

Also machines for blowing window 
glass were introduced, and these did 
away with the terrible labor which 
was necessary with the old slow proc- 
ess of blowing with men’s lungs. 
The adoption of natural gas instead of 
other fuel also did much to revolution- 
ize the glass industry, as weil as many 
others. Even with a large part of 
Pennsylvania’s natural gas wells seal- 
ed up for future use, this product has 
added billions to the seate’s wealth. 

It will be seen that a large part of 
Pennsylvania’s prosperity has been 
brought about by high tariff protec- 


tion to home industries. It made 
Pennsylvania the strongest Republi- 


can state. This policy has naturally 
aroused the envy and resentment of 
other parts of the country which were 
less fortunately placed and which had 
to pay higher prices for manufactured 
products of every kind than they 
would have had to pay under a free 
trade policy. At length this hostility 
to the “rich protected states of the 
East” culminated in the New Deal, 
which is changing all this by giving 
the farmers the equivalent of a tariff 
and redistributing the accumulated 
wealth by taxing the “haves” and giv- 
ing it to the “have-nots.” In this re- 
distribution the “poor” states have it 
all over the “rich” ones—as pointed 
out in our article on New York state. 
Pennsylvania, with a population now 
of about 9,988,200, has only two mem- 
bers in the U. S. Senate and 36 votes 
in the electoral college, whereas 17 
other states with a total population 
about the same have 34 members in 
the Senate and 73 votes in the elec- 
toral college. Pennsylvanians there- 
fore might as well give up Penn’s idea 
of popular rule based on the decision 
of a majority, with ample protection 
for the rights of the minority. The 
system now in force allows the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, for instance—who 
was not even elected by a vote of the 
people—to hand out million-dollar 
checks privately to favored persons 
for NOT raising sugar and other neces- 
sities of life—and even giving this 
money to foreigners. Hence it will be 
seen that things DO change after all. 

Even at that, the Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocrats are not quite all rooting for the 
New Deal. Mayor McNair of Pitts- 
burgh, a Democrat, has been down to 
Washington and read the riot act to 
Congress. Hollering in defense of 
the corporations, he said: “I don’t beg 
—I demand that the new tax be not 
imposed. You already take $100,000,- 
000 a year from our city. If you pass 
this law a lot more money will come to 
Washington. Why, our whole city 
government only cost $41,000,000. If 
you prevent corporations from laying 
up reserves what will happen to us if 
another flood comes along? Any aid 





you can give us will be 10 years too 
late. Just leave us a little money and 
you won’t have to hand us any. Just 
come to Pittsburgh and see the ruined 
mills—ruined by the floods which 
were caused by the CCC boys. Those 
boys in the CCC camps up on the 
headwaters of our rivers have made 
nice litthe parks out of the swamps 
and mountainsides. They have dug 
gutters which lead the flood waters 
right down into our rivers. And an- 
other flood may come any time.” 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Central Islip, L. L., N. Y., 
center of the East coast Jean Cabell 
Herbert of that town informs us. His 
native heath, he shiveringly relates, is 
swept by ocean breezes—the 100- 
miles-an-hour type—from the Florida 
coast and from Cape Cod with a few 
East-West samples of old Boreas 
wares thrown in for good measure. 

Returning from a humanitarian ef- 
fort at putting red flannel bands on 
the throats of Blue Jays who had con- 
gested windpipes from swallowing 
too much frozen corn, he writes, I 
was happy to note that the fire was 
burning in the little, sheet iron stove. 
It was apparent to three of my senses 
that the fire was still there—it was 
cherry red, smelled evilly and roared 
loudly. Feeling and taste tests, how- 
ever, revealed sadly negative results. 
That I was quite right in the latter 
was proven by the behavior of the 
‘at, sitting contentedly on the lid of 
the heater with her paws wrapped 
around the drip coffee pot from which 
a long coffee icicle hung, showing it 
could no longer be called drip coffee. 
Far under the stove—in fact so far 
only one silken ear was visible—was 
the hound pup. Close to the stove 
pipe the thermometer was hanging, or 
was until a minute after my entrance 
into the room. A “ping” such as de- 
tective story writers use to describe 
the course of a bullet in flight, quiver- 
ed in the room. The dog let out a 
howl; the cat and coffee pot fell off 
the stove. I rushed to the dog. He 
showed a clean hole through the ear 
and fragments of broken glass near 
where he was sitting made it plain the 
thermometer had frozen, and the mer- 
cury, true to its habit, kept falling 
until it went through that tender por- 
tion of the canine and from there to 
be lost in the floor boards. The freez- 
ing of the blood closed the wound im- 
mediately, and apparently caused the 
pup no discomfort for he was soon 
amusing himself trying to skate on 
the frozen steam coming from his 
long nose. But in the general mixup 
a carton of eggs fell from a shelf at 
the back of the stove, and striking the 
floor went straight on through to the 
cellar below. The eggs, by way of 
explanation, attained their projectile 
qualities by the perfection of the freez- 
ing to which they were subjected. The 
fall of the eggs was not the complete 
tragedy it may appear to be, for they 
will be used as egg-plants later on. 
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FREE FOR ASTHMA 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe, if 
you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this 


free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you 
could learn of without relief; even 


if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 216-A Frontier 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buff: alo, as os 


ARE YOU 


URIC ACID 


POISONED ? 
Read This Offer—Do This 


Is Uric Acid in your blood causing stiff 
joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; neu- 
ritis or neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? 
In and out of bed many times at night? 

Do you “catch cold” easily; skin itches 
and burns; nervous; “Everything goes 
wrong?” 2 





Feel “worn out? 

For more than 43 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to 
better health and comfort. You try it! 


Want this 75c. Bottle? 


Mail this advertisement with 10c in stamps or 
coin to The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Offer MD-515, 
East Hampton, Conn. 


We will give uric acid sufferers who send this offer 
with their Home address and ten cents, one full size 
75-cent bottle of The Williams Treatment, booklet 
with DIET suggestions and other helpful information 
No obligation. We pay postage No C.0.D One 
bottle only to same family or address. Sold since 1892 


No Bottle Unless This Offer Is Sent 


$100 Brings Snug 


MONTHLY INCOME 


Perhaps a fortune from an oil in- 
vestment! Are you interested in 
speculating where such rich rewards 
are possible? Write for complete details. 


THOS. J. RUDDY 
601 Commerce-Exchange Bldg., 
OKLAHOMA CITY 











YOU SUFFER from constipation, bad breath, 

gas, loss or lack of appetite, pains in the back, 

burning acid condition, nervous or run-down 
feeling you are facing serious disorders unless you help 
your liver rid itself of body wastes and purify the 
blocd. Help yourself today with Regulator 68B. For 
years a successful body restorative. Free trial. Send 
10c for mailing. Do it now 


BEACON LABS., Box 132, Dept. 140, ATHOL, MASS. 


SORE STOMACH— BOWELS 
FREE TRIAL CAUSED BY OVER ACIDITY 
MUCOUS OR 


srastic COLITIS 


ENTROMUL, a new scientific formula, bringing amazing 
relief! Write today for Free Trial Package and Bookiet. 
ENTROMUL ., , Dept. K-25, 2147 Ww. Washington, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HISKEY HABIT <0r¥ 


harmless home treatment. Can be given 
Whiskey mn F pee or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin 
Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, ete. Your re 
for Free Whaty brings a trial ly by return and ful) 


Say which, yee, may try J W day refund guarantee 
atour risk ARLEE oo Dept H41 BALTIMORE, wo.” 


New FREE BOOK on the 


PROSTATE 


nervousness 


b: c 
Stop nicht risitt aNhay CORP. Dept. F, LOS ANGELES. Cale, 













































































Do You Know Someone 


Wrho Is 


RUPTURED? 


SHOW THEM THIS 


Hlere is an invitation no man or woman suf- 
fering the handicap of dangerous Rupture 
can afford to ignore. I will tell you why. I 
want to send you an absolutely free test of 
my now famous Lymphol Rupture Control 
with full particulars of a Method that thou- 
sands say has, when fitted to their personal 
case, not only given them instant relief from 
the tortures, dangers and discomforts of re- 
ducible rupture, but that in many cases, all 
evidence of Rupture is gone and they are as 
“sound as a dollar.’’ 


Don’t say this is too good to be true. Try 
it. Send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress, plainly written, and say “I am rup- 
tured’’"—and I will quickly send you, in 
plain sealed package, what may easily prove 
the happiest surprise and best news of your 
life. Address W. S. Rice, Inc., 111 Main St., 
Adams, N. Y. Do this today—before you for- 
get. You may not see this notice again. 


STOMACH 
PAINS 
STOPPED 


Why suffer with extreme stomach pains 
when you can be assured of full relief? 
Wolfe’s Compound quickly relieves the painof 
extreme gastritis and other stomach distress. 

We positively guarantee your money back 
if you are not fully satisfied. Our medicine 
has been used in California for these troubles 
for nearly thirty years with unvarying suc- 
cess. It begins at once to give relief from 
severe burning pain—vomiting, and other dis- 
tresses and agonies, and from day to day the 
improvement is steady and increasingly rapid. 
You are not compelled to restrict yourself to 
a milk diet, for when taking our medicine, 
you are enabled to eat a well balanced meal 
three times a day. 

What would you give to be able to eat 
again as you formerly did? It should be 
possible with Wolfe’s Compound, and best of 
all the cost is very little and you are guaran- 
teed your money back—you do not risk one 
cent if you are not satisfied. You to be the 
sole judge. Write today for full particulars. 


WOLFE’S COMPOUND, LTD. 
6611 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. 30 
Los Angeles, California 


Milford Sanitarium 


MILFORD, KANSAS 


This institution, devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of men suffering from prostate disease, 
offers them the same surgeons and identical treat- 
ment that for 17 years has made Milford famous 
for the Compound Operation and treatment. 


Pains in the lower back, hips, and legs; for- 
getfulness, low vitality, sleeplessness, night- 
rising, and bladder trouble are a few of the 
symptoms of prostate disease. 


If you have any of these 
FREE BOOK symptoms you should send 
for our Free Book. It costs 
you nothing so don’t neglect it! Send today. 


Your book will be mailed in a plain envelope, 
free of cost. 


Our fee greatly reduced. 
MILFORD SANITARIUM 
MILFORD, 




















Dept. B KAN. 









Sufferers of 
this distressing ailment 
should write for a FREE supply 
and full details regarding a successful treat- 
ment develo: in France which is bringing amaz- 
ing results in stubborn asthma cases, Paroxysms, 
spasms, gaspin 
stopped prompt y. 
ment without risking one cent. 


BEL-DIN COMPANY, Dept. 31, 


for breath and choking sensations 
You may try this famous treat- 
Write today. 


Montrose, Calif. 





LUCIDS 


Fritter—You look like a nice, sen- 
sible girl. Surely you will marry me? 

Sue—Oh, no. I am just as sensible 
as I look. 








Pilcher—Does your wife pick your 
suits? 


Peebles—Nothing but the pockets. 





Zoole—I wonder why women get so 
excited over a new hat. 

Kulper—I don’t know unless it is 
because hats go to their heads. 


A sleight of hand performer called 
to his assistance a bright looking chap 
from whom he borrowed a knife. He 
carefully wrapped it in a handkerchief 
and handed it back to the boy who 
unwrapped it exposing a gold watch. 
“Now,” said the magician, “I shall 
change it back again.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the youngster as 
he placed the watch in his pocket. “I 
like it better as it is.” 


Foreman—And what 
fellows doing? 

Boondoggler—We’re carrying these 
boards over to that lumber pile. 

Foreman—But where are the boards? 

Boondoggler—For gosh sakes, Sam, 
we’ve forgot the boards. 


are you two 


Askett—Young Cheek says he is go- 
ing to buy a car with the thousand 
dollars his aunt left him. I wonder 
what kind he will buy? 

Tellett—A $2,000 one, no doubt. 


Salesman—tThis car has all up-to- 
date attachments. Now here, for in- 
stance, is a trouble light. 

Finch—What is it for? 

Salesman—Oh, I assure you 
there will be many uses for it. 


that 


Joyner—That man Finch certainly 
believes in giving till it hurts. 

Rygg—lIs he that generous with his 
money? 


Joyner—No; just with his advice. 





Crabshaw—My wife always wants to 
know where I’m going when I go out. 

Pryce—Mine doesn’t. She always 
goes along and sees for herself. 


Two motorists met on one of those 
narrow one-way bridges which may 
still be found here and there. Both 
stopped and each waited for the other 
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to move. Finally, one shouted: “Ge 
off the bridge! I never back up fo 
any fool.” 

“I always do,” replied the oth 
cheerfully as he reversed his machi: 
and backed out. 


Betty—I believe my husband is |! 
most generous man in the world. 

Jane—Why do you say that? 

Betty—I gave him a dozen neckti 
on his birthday and he gave them 
to some charity organization. 


Mrs. Petzing—And how would y: 
like to be run entirely by your wi! 
like Bill Blivens is? 

Petzing—Oh, it wouldn’t be so bad 
if I had a wife as smart as Bill has. 





Pancake—Why on earth do you keep 
your nose so tight to the grindstone? 

Sockman—So my wife can turn up her 
at our neighbors. 


Doctor’s Bride—Darling, isn’t th 
sky and moon beautiful tonight? 

Groom (dreamily)—Yes, dear; that 
cloud poised over the mountain peak 
is exactly the color of a diseased live: 


“Jimmy says that hospital was buil! 
at his expense.” 

“Yes; when his rich uncle died h 
left Jimmy $1,000 and the remainde: 
of his fortune to the hospital.” 


Dolcini—This violin is over a hun- 
dred years old. 

Pometto—Don’t you worry about it 
No one will know the difference; it 
sounds almost as good as new. 


Mrs. Hopemore—I want to open an 
account with your bank. 

Cashier—Do you want a savings o1 
checking account? 

Mrs. Hopemore—Neither. I want « 
charge account like I have at the de- 
partment stores. 
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TUNITIES 


whieh 
Soe cea peepee 
The Pathfinder, this paper . 


rare 
profit by this modern force. Bove zou cogtitas to sell, 


exchange? you want ? help? Want « 
partner 7? Wanta position? Want to 
to work ap @ nice business at home, throug! 
| need do is tell your story, in the fewest words and broad 
| cast it threagh Pathfinder. Ask for classified advertis: rate 
card. Address: THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AGENTS 


ZIPPER clothesline; sensational new invention; in- 
stant demonstration; Free Big Money Plan. Dunn 

Bros., Hempstead, N. Y. 

a 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 

the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


BOOKS 
PREE! BIG CATALOGUE describing hundreds of 


pooks on various subjects. Franklin Publishing 
Company, 800 North Clark Street, Dept. 2600, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE _COURSES — 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


——————_————— 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. — ae 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 242c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. Two enlarge- 
ments, one of them in colors, all for 25c coin. The 
Photo Finisher, Station E, Box 42, Columbus, Ohio. 


TEN PRINTS FROM ANY ROLL l5c, Reprints Ic. 
United Service, 4323 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Neb. 


es 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


me OP A 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 


me... +. BS 
KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 prints for 20c. 
Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. 
HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 
HOTELS-—RESORTS, Everywhere; different help; 
experience unnecessary. $50-$150 monthly. En- 
close stamp. Scharf Service, 145-4-25-L-24 W. 45th 
New York. 
































INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.”’ Start $105 to $175 

month. Pleasant work. Men-women. Try next 
examinations. Common education usually sufficient. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars, list jobs and 
sample coaching—Free. Write today sure. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. K14, Rochester, N. Y 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS, questions answered, lay- 
ettes furnished, etc. Send stamp. Graduate Nurse, 

Box 335, Bellows Falls, Vt. ; te A w 

SAVE. Make own cosmetics. Simple. Sample, direc- 
tions 25c coin. G. Kaylor, Twin Peaks. Calif. 


PERSONAL 


LONESOME? Join old reliable correspondence club. 

(Established 1924.) Nationwide membership. (Con- 
fidential.) Dependable, personal service. Some Chris- 
tian, wealthy members. -Investigate the Best. Sealed 
particulars, list, testimonials free. Lois L. Reeder, 
Box 549, Palestine, Texas = pe Re Atel 
LOVE! ROMANCE! HAPPINESS! Lonely ladies and 

gentlemen everywhere, let me help you find your 
ideal. My plan is unique, dignified, personal and con- 
fidential. Sealed particulars free. Write me today. 
Dorothy Dale, Box 2363, Jacksonville, Florida 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 

introductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 

Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 


ROMANCE-FRIENDSHIP—lInvestigate foremost Per- 

sonal Service for particular people. Write for in- 
formation, sent in plain envelopes. American Corre- 
spondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, New York City 


STOP YOUR HAIR TROUBLES! By several simple 
changes of diet and scalp exercises. Send stamp. 
Kordish, 277 Newman St., Mansfield, Ohio. 


LONESOME? Join this reliable Club, established 

sixteen years. Members everywhere, many wealthy. 
Descriptions Free, sealed. Mrs. Budd, Box 1753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, Craves 
Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Fla 


FEELING BLUE? Social Correspondence Society of- 
fers choice acquaintances. Dignified service. Find 
your type. Suite 122-P, 42 West 72nd, New York. 


ROMANCE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. We have a 
mate for you. Send stamp for particulars. Box 54 
31st St. Sta., Detroit, Mich. are ee 
LONESQME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main 
Kansas City, Mo. id 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wealthy ‘‘wife’’ 
_or “‘husband?"’ Inf. Free. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
tionate sweetheart. Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla. 



































ODD ACCIDENTS 





While carrying a keg of beer upstairs 
to his apartment in New York Frank 
Nealon stumbled and fell. He reached 
the bottom of the stairs first but could 
not get out of the way of the tumbling 
keg. He was killed. 

An Indiana doctor removed from the 
elbow of Mrs. Edward Jochim a needle 
which had entered her hand while 
washing clothes. It required 12 years 
to traverse the distance. 

While driving along a Pennsylvania 
highway enroute to a hunting preserve 
an auto, filled with hunters and driven 
by John Lombayo, crashed into a tele- 
phone pole. A shotgun carried by one 
of the party was discharged and two 
of the passengers injured. 

John Krulick, Pennsylvania boy, is 
a good marksman but it proved his 
own undoing. To prove his marks- 
manship he fired at a loaded cartridge. 
He hit the bullet-target but the mis- 
sile from the target flew back and 
struck him in the leg. 

Henry Plaehn, coming down the 
steps of his lowa home, fell and spilled 
a pan of water he was carrying. He 
was knocked unconscious and when 
he came to he found he was frozen 
fast to the sidewalk. Friends rescued 
him and took him to the hospital to 
have several broken ribs treated. 

A paralyzed New Jersey woman, 
Adeline Stover, who had given up 
hope of recovery, was able to walk for 
the first time in 15 years after a 
lightning bolt struck her home. 








OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2000.00 FOR Ic. We guarantee to pay the world’s 

highest prices for old coins. Large cents up to 
$2000.00 each. 1909 cent $10.00, 1860 cents $50.00. 
Cents of 1861, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 $20.00 
each. 25c before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, 
Silver dollars before 1905 $2500.00. Cold coins $5000.00. 
Paper money $26.00, Encased postage stamps $12.00. 
Foreign Coins $150.00. Half cents, Half Dimes, 2c 
pieces, etc. Send dime for large illustrated list before 
sending coins Romanocoinshop, Dept. 552, Spring- 
field. Massachusetts. 


1909 CENT $10.—We buy certain coins rare and com- 

mon. Some worth $6,000; 1864-1865 Indian Head 
cents $100 each; Dimes before 1895 $450; Liberty 
Nickels before 1914 $300; Large pennies $2,000; Encased 
postage stamps $13; Half cents $275; Half dimes $175 
Quarters $300; Fractional Currencies; Paper Money; 
Gold Dollars $1,500; Colonial Coins $300; Silver Dol- 
lars $4,000; $1933 50c $4; Foreign coins $165, etc 
Send 15c today for big 1936 illustrated catalog before 
sending coins. National-Coin Company (PW3) Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


pens En An lll 
$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of old coins. Keep 
All. We Buy and Sell. Send 10c for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices 30 years in 
business. Coin Exchange, Box 12, Le Roy, N. ¥ 


WE PAY UP TO $6,000.00 EACH for old coins!!! 

Keep posted on dates wanted. Send 10c today for 
catalog. American Coin Co., Incorporated, Dept. 6701, 
Traders Bldg., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—WRITE FOR new free book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and “‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6981 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 703, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN 


MAN—HANDLE REGULAR STORE ROUTE. Place 

nationally advertised 5c-10c counter card mdse 
New aspirin deal—6 tablets 5c. 85 other fast sellers 
100% profit. No investment. Samples free. World's 
Products Co., Dept. 386-A, Spencer, Ind. 


"STAMPS 


CASH FOR OLD STAMPS. Whether in collections, 

boxes or on envelopes. Rush stamps today for im- 
mediate cash offer. Jack Korthank, 361 North Ven- 
dome, Los Angeles, California. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 

Big profit oppertunity. Start back)ard. Any 
climate. We furnish breeders, instructions and 
market Write AMERICAN FROG CANNING 
COMPANY, Dept. 145-D. New Orleans. La. 
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GOODYEAR U.S. way 
FIRESTONE GOODRICH 


AND OTHER STANDARD BRANDS 


We smash all records. Nowhere in the U.S. A. can these 
tire bargains be duplicated. Every tire repaired by our 
improved methods, expert workmanship and backed by 
20 years’ experience in the tire industry. Thousands of customers 
from coast to coast declare our tires are best. ORDER NOW while 
these record-breaking low prices last. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
BALLOON TIRES|BALLOON TIRES |FREE! FREE! 


Sizes Tires Tubes | Sizes Tires Tubes 
$1.85 $0.85 | 6.00-18 $3.96 $1.16 HOT-SHOT 
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4.50-20 1.65 0.85 | 6.00-19 2.85 1.1 GAS SAVER! 
4.50-21 1.95 0.85 | 6.00-20 <:23 1.25 |More miles per gal- 
4.75-19 1.85 0.96 | 6.00-21 «40 1.25 llon: easy to attach: 
4.75-20 3-30 0.96 | 6.50-20 3.20 1.35 | given with each or- 
5.00-19 2.25 1.06 | 6.00-16 3.15 1.45 |der for two tires. 
5.00-20 2.40 1.06 TRUCK TIRES — 
5.25-17 2.45 1.15 | Sizes Tires Tubes| ALL TUBES 
§.25-18 3-48 1.18 §.00-20 $3.40 $1.65 NEW 

. 25- ¥ " .50-20 ° -96 au. NTE 
6.256-20 2.50 1.15 |7.00-20 4.60 38s Ci Same =D 
6-25-21 2:89 1-16 17-50-20 $38 3.75 sroalar melded 
6.50-17 2.75 1.16 | 80x5 "BO 1.95 type; built of heavy 
§.50-18 2:75 1:15 | 82x6 6.98 2:75 |Fause. heat. resist 
6.50-19 2.75 1:15 |34x7_ __ 8.98 325 |'"S bara rubber. 
6.00-17 2.85 1.15 'ALL OTHER SIZES 'Deaters Wanted 





Send $1.00 Deposit with each tire ordered ($2.00 deposit on 
each truck tire). Balance C.O.D. If you send cash in full deduct 
6%. We agree to replace any tire failing to give 9 monthe’ service 
at % price. To assure prompt delivery alternate brands shipped 
when necessary. Order today. Save Money. 


MAJOR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 6790 
63rd AND MORGAN STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ARTHRITIS 


Neuritis-Sciatica 


when caused by acid conditions 


New scientific formula, RU-MARI, developed 
by a physician in Ireland and used extensive- 
ly in the British Isles, is now for the first time 
available in America. Used successfully by 
Lionel Barrymore—star of the stage and 
screen, Hugh Walpole—famous novelist, and 
by many others with remarkable results in re- 
lieving arthritic and rheumatic cases caused 
by acid conditions. Send $5.00 for large bottle, 
duty paid, or sent C.O.D. plus postal charges. 
Booklet on request. American RU-MARI Co., 
Dept. 6, 3149 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Better Gland Health 


Would you like to again enjoy life—with renew- eum f/? am 
ed strength and better health? Do you suffer a 



























night risings, pain in back, and elsewhere? 
Science has made an amazing discovery for you 
—a new drugless home prostate gland treat- 
ment. Endorsed and used by many doctors, 


Over 100,000 users. Sent on trial. If you don’t Past 

fee] 10 years younger in 7 days, pay nothing. 

Write for offer and daring free book of facts s 

for men past 40. 40 
W. J. KIRK, Pres. ad 


1801 West Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio @""" 


=¢. DON’T BE CUT 
pil Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 

in any form-write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A365 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


LEG SORES 


If you have stubborn, torturing trichophyton tinea leg 
sores, don’t suffer any longer, without trying ULGO. A 
user writes: ‘‘Would not take $1,000 for what Ulgo did 
for me. It completely healed my leg sore of years’ 
standing."” SEND NO MONEY—just name and address 
Use all. If satisfied send 50¢; if not, your report can- 
cels charge and you owe nothing. Write to Ulgo Co., 
125 Wirthman Bldg., Dept. 165, Kansas City, Mo. 


Earn Cash at Home! 


Mrs. M.M. earned $267 in3 weeks(sworn statement) 
raising mushrooms for usin hercellar! Exceptional? 
Yes,but your cellar, shed,barn may be suitable to 
bring moderate income. Book, pictures, sample free. 


Est.1908. UNITED CO., 3648 Lincoln Av. Dept. 10, Chicago 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. B-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


(Sy DI CARDS 



























Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 
Amazing new treatment. Send stamp for free 1D k- 
You'll thank us. JUVENIS, Box P-355, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Be Prompt—Don't Miss Opportunity to— 


32500" 


Can You Find the 
UINTUPLETS? 










or Buick Sedan and ‘1,250° Cash 


ren f selecting a beautiful, streamlined 
ICK 8 SEDAN from your nearest dealer at my ex- 
pense and, if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides. Or, if 
you prefer, ‘just receiving my certified 
check for $2,500.00. A 1 Oh boy, wnat a golden 
dream! Just think what you could do with all that 
money. You get the wonderful opportunity to win! 
Make up your mind that you can do it! Lose no _ 
—don’t miss getting this excellent opportunity t 
gain a magnificent fortune! Don’t pon You er 
only do as I say to win first grand prize! 


Right now, find the quintuplets, then mark the 
numbers of the five that are exactly alike in the cou- 
pon below. Mail the coupon TODAY, but send no 
money with your answer. I am paying out a 
$5,000.00 fortune in celebration of my 40 years in 
business to one hundred and four happy prize win- 

ners. Besides first grand prize of $2,500.00, includ- 
ing promptness, there are the Second Grand Prize, a 
new DeLuxe Chevrolet Sedan or $750.00, the Third 
Grand Prize, a new 1936 Ford 8 Sedan or $600.00 and 
thousands of dollars in other special cash awards. 
They’re all yours for the winning! Think of the joy, 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! 


Now you need only find the adorable quintuplets if you can, but 
remember send no money with your answer. You take no risk 
according to my 40th Anniversary Celebration plan, and it 


TO CELEBRATE 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


My 40th anniversary in business is at hand! The thrill and 
anticipation; the dreams, the ambitions, the success I have had 
in four decades will be culminated in a Big 40th Birthday 
Party! The plans are complete. Everything is ready. Prizes, 
cash, surprises, fun and excitement for everybody. You're all 
invited —I want each and every one of you to get in on the 
celebration. This announcement is your invitation. You need 
do only as it says— that’s all! 


E. M. DAVIS, Pres., Dept. 2-A 
564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Have you sharp eyes? Just look carefully.and see if 
you can find the quintuplets. You have your choice 
from these lovable, gurgling, bouncing babies. The 
Quintuplets—all five of them—are exactly alike in 
every possible way —their hair, their ¢yés, their 
mouths! Look sharply at their cute little faces and 
adorable figures. That’s only a hint. Then mark the 
numbers of the quintuplets—the five that are alike 
—in the coupon below and mail to me quick. Surely 
you get a wonderful opportunity to win the first 
grand prize. Think of it! 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


the happiness, the gl the realization of your fond- 
est hopes that $2,500.00, including Promptness Prize 
will bring you. It will enable you to build a new home. 
You can then buy new modern furniture, furnish a 
new home. You can then purchase new clothes, the 
finest there are! It would permit you to take a 
long, deserved 
vacation trip. 
BE HAPPY! 
Forget the mor- 
bid, awful de- 
pression days! 


$1,250.00 Cash 


Be Prompt! Don't miss opportunity 


if winner to get $1,250.00 cash 


FOR PROMPTNESS 





doesn’t cost more than a stamp to send your answer, getting 
the opportunity to gain a fortune if you are prompt and win. 
HURRY! Let nothing stand in your way. Send your answer NOW! 


THE QUINTUPLETS ARE Dept. 2-A 
pues 0000 0 
: By Madibe. .- - ~~... 6. ¢.cccceccccccecceeeeoe-- 
i len clatne isd ieee Susanne eee 
: a ee Ee 
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